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THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 
STEPS CONFIDENTLY INTO TOMORROW 


He can apply his full energies to his job, protected by one of 
the finest over-all security programs in the insurance field today. 


Insurance for the insurance man—Fquitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to IL quitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 
hospital expense insurance’ 
surgical expense insurance* 
basic medical expense insurance * 
major medical expense insurance* 
and retirement benefits that start at 65 


*for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable men and women today 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in everv case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 


of security —and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 








: Another +220 Million 


has been added! 


Our 1954 record... again 

in outstanding insurance of nearly 
one quarter billion dollars . . . 

no group or industrial .. . 

is continued proof of the 
soundness of our agency system, 
based on the conviction 

that the most important individual 
in the life insurance business 


is the man who makes the sale. 













Lhe : Friendly 
* IFIRAN TAIL LN ILI company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDED SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest ledal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over a lion Seven Hundred M , uv f Insurance in For 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1665 


54 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1653 


tw 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1666 


vw 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGAWIZED 18652 
vw 


> 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


» 8 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED i674 


tr 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


% 




















YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 1 20 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, II] 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B C 


Foreign Departments. 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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10 missing the bus 


You can earn easy, extra profits 


writing truck and bus insurance! 


Markel Service is the extra-profits express that 
by-passes the red tape of servicing details. It’s 
the dream plan for alert agents. All you do is 
establish the contact. Markel does the rest. You 
find! We follow through! 


When you present the Markel Plan you’re set 
for a long run of easy, extra income. Records 
prove that Markel assured’s renew automati- 


cally year after year. 


Find out how YOU can add this easy, extra 
income ,. . how you can open the door to real, 
solid business. Clip and mail this coupon— 


right now. 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 


. . eee ee eee eeee 


MARKEL SERVICE, IN¢ 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-1 


Gentlemen: Yes, | am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits 


j 
Name 


Address 
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There’s usually 


one black sheep in every crowd! 


Fmplews Neo! FIDELITY BONDS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Don’t be a target for WINTER AILMENTS! 


The raw and chilly months of winter used to be dreaded 
because of the serious health threats that came with them. 
Pneumonia, for instance, was especially feared. 


Just a few years ago, this disease claimed one out of 
every three of its victims. Now, fortunately, the threat of 


pneumonia is much less serious because the sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics are so effective in most cases. 


Pneumonia is still dangerous when treatment is delayed. 
This was shown in a recent study of 15,000 cases, The case- 
fatality rate was twice as high for patients treated after the 
fourth day of illness as for those treated earlier, This is 
why you should call the doctor immediately when you 
suspect pneumonia, When treated promptly, pneumonia 


can usually be cured in a surprisingly short time, 


What can you do to escape becoming a target for pneu- 
monia? One of the wisest things is to take proper care of 


yourself when you have a cold. In nine out of ten cases of 


pneumonia, colds occur before pneumonia develops 


Should you “come down” with a cold, stay at home and 
rest in bed, eat lightly and drink plenty of liquids. Ifa cold 


persists and especially if you develop a slight fever 


get in touch with your doctor promptly 
High fever makes the difference between a “slight cold” 
and a “serious cold,”’ because it usually means that com- 
plications have developed. If, in addition to fever, you 
also have chills, painful coughing or difficult breathing, re- 
port these symptoms to your doctor at once, for they 

salmost invariably indicate pneumonia. 


While winter is upon us, it is important to protect your 
general health. You may do this if you get all the sleep 
you need, eat a balanced diet and avoid exposure to severe 
weather unless properly dressed. In addition, keep away 
from anyone already suffering from a respiratory ailment 


By guarding your health, your resistance to colds, virus 
infections and pneumonia may be increased. In the event 
you develop one of these ailments, your ability to fight 
the infection and recover quickly will be greater. 

If you would like more information on how to help 
avoid becoming a target for winter ailments, Metropolitan 
will gladly send you a free copy of its booklet, Respiratory 


Diseases 





corveren’t tese METROPOLITAN LIFE INGUR ANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier's, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall's, American Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenug, New York 10, N, Y. 
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wai! 
that lead to sales... (9) ($) 


cman’) (TANT A 


American Agents regularly receive sales aid materials that turn prospects 


into clients and clients into completely covered individuals. 


The 3 “Illustrated Letters” are part of a series that have proven 
their sales-getting value. When sent to clients and prospects by an 
Agent of The American Insurance Group, with his own 

imprint and signature, they are extremely effective. They open the 
door for the use of The American Family Protection Plan 
which is an ideal method of selling a program of complete 


insurance protection. 


4 OO6048 @ Weems POGPIOT! cme (nena! mnetem! 


r 
F 
This is but one example of the cooperation and assistance available to all bile 


American Agents .. . one reason why the American Agent is a prosperous agent. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
15 Washington St., Newark, N. J Public Relations Dept. K-1 


| would like to know more about the American Sales Promotion Plans 
Name 
Address 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. * BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Zone State 
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New dimension for 
America’s family album 


IN MANY HOMES, the old-time snapshot al- 


ers of precision optical instruments since 1904. 
bum has been replaced by a film library of three- 


To help assure smooth business operation, 


dimensional, natural-color slides taken with David White Company depends on U.S. F.&G. 


Stereo Realist cameras. for essential bonding and insurance coverages. 
In many businesses, too, Realist pictures Whether you produce cameras or use them 
have gone to work as effective visual sales-aids. in your home or business, no matter what you 
The Realist is a development of David White do or where you are, there are U.S. F. & G 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin manufactur- coverages to meet your individual needs. 


« 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there's one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY. FIRE 
= e e ® FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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They re all winners 


ALL Connecticut Mutual contracts have low net cost. 


ALL have the same high quality features, the same 


flexibility, the same dividend treatment. 


Surplus writers who offer Connecticut Mutual serv- 
ice gain the flexibility of being able to offer their 
clients at low cost the type of contract which best fits 
their clients’ needs. No matter which contract you 
recommend, you know your client is getting a 


“best buy.” 


All CM contracts are winners. 





The 
(Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HARTFORD 
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Changes Making Connecticut Mutual an 
even Better Buy 
PREMIUMS REDUCED 


On Ordinary Life, Life Paid-Up at 85, 
Graded Premium Ordinary Life and all 
Term policies issued after November 1}, 
1954. Not special policies — no special 
underwriting requirements. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED 


Upward adjustment in dividend scale on 
all premium-paying plans with substantial 
increases at the higher ages means 
even lower cost. This is our 7th dividend 
increase in 12 years... all benefiting both 
old and new policyholders. 


INTEREST RATES INCREASED 


More for the beneficiary, with interest on 
optional settlements increased to 3.3%. 
Interest on dividend accumulations 
increased to 3.15%. 


Call CM's Nearest General Agent 
for Complete Details. 











THE PLUS VALUES OF REPRESENTING THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


No. 22 in a series 





COMPANY 


Build bigger business— 
provide a needed local service — 


with North America’s Automobile Credit Plan 


North America’s ABC Plan is a creative sales 
program in which Agent, Bank and Company co- 
operate to arrange simple and convenient local auto- 
mobile financing. 


Everyone concerned benefits. For you, as a North 
America Agent, the plan helps develop important new 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES business, helps retain present business and opens the 


door for other lines. The bank gains through addi- 
, : 
paauranee Cuenpany of earth Amnorien tional local financing. For the customer, it means local 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America ; . . 
insurance service, local bank credit and frequently 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine insurance Company - 
important savings. 
a Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE This is another of the many “Plus Values” that 


come from representing the North America Companies. 
Get all the facts about North America’s ABC Plan and 
the many other advantages of becoming associated 


Pioneers in Protection— serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public interest 


with this pioneering insurance group. Call, write or 
see the Manager of our nearest Service Office. 
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One Proposal for the New Year 


S we enter a new year we must look ahead. 
We must strive for new and greater ac- 
complishments in the next twelve months. 
Surely we can profit from our past errors and 
omissions, but we must be mindful that our 
growth and expansion is dependent upon our 
plans for the future and to be more specific 
upon what we are going to accomplish during 
1955. 

The insurance industry should be at all times 
capable of meeting the needs of our expanding 
economy. New coverage and forms should be 
made available to meet changing situations. 
To strengthen the entire structure of our do- 
mestic insurance industry, greater reinsurance 
facilities should be developed with American 
capital. 

One major accomplishment for 1955 should 
be a program of better professional training in 
the insurance industry. The general educa- 
tional level of our country is at a new high, 
thus it becomes increasingly important for in- 
surance men to be better trained and qualified. 

Granted, some life and property companies 
offer training programs, but these are avail- 
able to only a small segment of the thousands 
of field men in the business. The C.P.C.U., 
C.L.U., and other similar educational groups 
attract a select few. Is it any wonder that 
specialty companies with men selling only a 
few lines, in many cases are outselling those 
with hundreds of lines but who have not been 
provided with the necessary professional train- 
ing to do a real job. 

A good agent must first be completely sold 
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UBLISHER'S 
COMMENTS 


on his company or companies and their cover- 
ages. He must be able to impart this confidence 
and enthusiasm to his prospective clients. To 
have this ability, the man must have profes- 
sional insurance training and education. This 
gives him knowledge and confidence. Profes- 
sional] training and education reduce personnel 
turnover. It provides the companies with men 
who can meet most any competitive situation 
intelligently and sell features other than price 
Well trained men are a public relations staff 
working regularly for the companies in the 
field. 

Now is the time for all companies to re- 
appraise their educational and training meth- 
ods. 1955 should be a year of decision and 
action. Improved facilities should be made 
available before it is too late. 

Agents and field men too must make this a 
year of action. If nothing else is available, 
start your professional training and improve- 
ment with a program of self study. There are 
many excellent texts and reference books avail- 
able. Read your company publications and 
trade journals; they include much valuable in- 
formation. Your increased knowledge of your 
business will make each future sale easier 

In 1955, the insurance industry should ex- 
pand its present professional, educational and 
training facilities. Men at all levels in the busi- 
ness should be encouraged to work and study 
Knowledge is power. Professional training will 
provide these key factors that will enable the 
insurance industry to enjoy a continuing 
growth and expansion. 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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selected news items from industry and business of importance for 





By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 





BUSINESS IN GENERAL, following a better-than-seasonal upswing last fall, 
is going to show a gain this year, compared with 1954. Govern- 
ment economists say there will be more spending and less sav- 
ing this year. They likewise predict higher employment and an 
increase in wages of consumers. 








OUTSTANDING CONSUMER CREDIT was on the rise late in 1954. Federal 
Reserve System statistics show the total short- and inter- 
mediate-term credit outstanding on Oct. 31 was about $28.9 
billion, indicating ® climb of $119 million in a month and 
$375 million in a year. 














LABOR UNIONS WOULD BE WELL ADVISED to check closely on the handling of 
their welfare funds, a congressional subcommittee cautions. 
A study of fund management, proposed by President Eisenhower 
and performed by the subcommittee, brought out evidence of lax 
administration in certain cases. 











TAX LAW QUERIES FILED BY THE BUSINESSMAN will get better handling at 
Internal Revenue Service, promises Revenue Commissioner 
Andrews. He says his agency is making progress in developing 
answers to queStions raised by the 1954 tax revision law, 
though it cannot offer rulings in every instance. 











LISTED FOR SUBMISSION to the 84th Congress is a Post Office Dept. 
proposal that may add to businessmen's woes. Assistant Post- 
master General Lyons says his agency will make a renewed 
effort to get higher postal rates. His idea is to help defray 
the swollen costs of mail service. 











NEW TECHNIQUES ARE BEING ATTEMPTED by U. S. Weather Bureau for pre- 
dicting conditions of heavy smog, a serious obstacle to normal 
commerce. Forecasters are studying electronic means of making 
reliable predictions, but they admit much work remains to be 
done to achieve desired results. 











ENTANGLEMENTS IN EXISTING MILITARY SURVIVOR BENEFIT laws probably will 
have to be unsnarled by Congress. A committee of lawmakers 
has heard that although some $87 million in benefits is being 
paid annually, thousands of dependent survivors fail to claim 
their payments because of complexities in the system. 














RESULTS OF RECENT NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS tests on open-web, steel- 
joist floor and ceiling assemblies show them to have-—fire 
resistance of from one to four hours. Plaster more than one 
in. thick is of little aid in fire protection, but wire 
reinforcement in the ceilings increases resistance. 











HURRICANE VICTIMS are told they must have ample and clear proof of 
property losses claimed on their federal tax returns. This 
evidence should include a detailed statement of loss, backed 
by itemized bills for any repairs and_if available__photo- 
graphs of the damaged property. 
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Rising Decade Predicted 


Outlines of a coming era of 
enormous productivity of consumer 
goods, greatly increased disposable 
income, and lower taxes are sketch- 
ed by the foremost congressional 
staff expert on business. 

Dr. Grover W. Ensley says that 
in 10 years the American people 
will achieve a 30-pct hike in dis- 
4-day work- 

population 


earnings, a 
week, and a _  20-pct 
climb. 


posable 


He foresees an advance of 35-pct 
in industrial productivity, as 
measured in manhours, and a rise 
of nearly 40-pct in per-man output 
in agriculture. 

Taxes, Dr. Ensley predicts, prob 
ably will decline by 15 or 20 pet, 
unless the nation fights a major 
war. 

The sharp increase in total pop- 
ulation will be accompanied by an 
accelerated demand for consumer 
goods and services, shelter, food, 
and clothing. About 1.5 million new 
housing units annually will be re- 
quired to provide for the 56 million 
households expected by 1965. 

Dr. Ensley also suggests that a 
great opportunity will be present- 
ed for private investment as many 
replanned and 


older cities are 


partially rebuilt in the next 10 


years. 


Capital Needed for Jobs 


New capital amounting to about 
$13.3 billion a year will have to be 
found to set up the 1 million new 
jobs the nation will need annually 
to take 
growth in the next 20 years, U. S 


care of its population 


Chamber of Commerce estimates. 

In addition to the money named, 
the Chamber says, billions 
jobs for 


more 


will be required to create 
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_ fifty matters of imme 


diate interest to life insurance 
executives are coming up in the 
Congress which convenes Jan- 
uary 5. At the head of the list 
is the life insurance income tax 
bill which will establish, with 


some prospect of permanence, 
a method of taxing the billions 
of income received each year 
from investments in bonds and 
mortages. Throughout the last 
session a Ways and Means sub- 
committee worked diligently in 
which 


developing a formula 


would be acceptable to the 
Treasury and fair to the life 
insurance companies. The 
lengthy report on the subject is 
regarded as a scholarly effort. It 


will be the basis for legislation 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member. 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


which is expected to pass at 
this session. 
Government employees are 


enthusiastic about group life 


insurance. Indications are that 
eventually two million of them 
will take advantage of the 
recently installed plan. Death 
claims are being paid at the rate 
of $1 million a month. A total 
of 163 companies has asked to 
participate in the Now 
government workers are looking 
health and 
which they 


plan. 
forward to group 
accident insurance 
are most likely to get. 

As an outgrowth of the ex 
industrial 


tensive hearings in 


centers Congress is practically 
certain to investigate the han 


dling of union welfare funds 





workers in declining industries 
and for such programs as replace 
ment of equipment and facilities. 
Importance of adequate money 
especially risk capital—is indicated 
by figures on the average invest 
ment now required per job. In man 
ufacturing, it is more than $13, 
000; in chemicals, it has hit the 


high level of $38,117 


Calculated as the key 
obtaining needed funds is 


factor i 
the crea 
tion of a financial climate fovorable 
to risk capital. The Chamber ad 
federal tax 


a means of increasing the 


vocates changes in 
poli y as 
incentive for risk investment 

efforts 


lowering of the 


Changes would include 


toward gradual 


corporate income tax rate and a 





for your information 


reduction in the capital gains tax. 


Securities Gain $600 Million 


Corporate securities offered in 
the first nine months of 1954 total- 
ed $7 billion, representing a gain 
of $600 million over the corre- 
sponding months in 1953. 

This larger volume of flotations, 
according to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, reflected a 





INDEX OF 


CONSTRUCTION aid 
COSTS as 


AVERAGE OF 30 CITIES 


: 1966 J LR : ? a 1953 | 
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marked increase in refinancing 
activity. Refinancing issues in the 
January-September period account- 
ed for $1.2 billion, or six times as 
much as in like months of 1953. 

About $4.3 billion obtained from 
securities issued in the first three 
quarters of 1954 was for new plant 
and equipment. Another $1.1 billion 
was raised to provide additional 
working capital. 

Electric, gas and water com- 
panies made 42 pct ($2.9 billion) 
of all corporate offerings. Issues of 
manufacturing companies amount- 
ed to about 25 pet ($1.7 billion) of 
the total. 


7,000 More Businesses 


Net gain in the nation’s bus- 
iness community in 19538 was only 
7,000 firms, as the total number re- 
mained close to 4.2 million. 
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There were marked gain-and- 
loss variations by geographical 
region and by industry grouning, 
figures from U.S. commerce Dept. 
show. 

During the year, the Southeast 
added more new firms than other 
region, reporting an increase of 
15,000 or 2 pet. In both the Far 
East and the Southwest, there was 
a growth of about 1.5 pct in private 
nonfarm businesses. 

All other areas registered losses, 
with the largest decline, amounting 
to 13,000 firms, occuring in the 
Central states. 

Highest rate of growth was in 
the contract construction industry, 
which increased by 14,000 or 3 pct 
during the year. The number of 
manufacturing firms fell by 5,000 
or 1.5 pet. 


New Autos Pass 5 Million 


Reviewing operations in 1954, 
the Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn. reveals that factory sales of 
new cars, trucks, and motor coaches 
reached and passed the 5-million 
mark in October. 

Total factory sales for the first 
10 months of the year amounted to 
more than 5.2 million vehicles, 
despite an extended model change- 
over period in late summer and 
early fall. In the comparable 
months of 1953, more than 6.3 
million units were sold. 

Included in the January-October 
1954 total were nearly 4.4 million 
passenger cars, 852,829 trucks, and 
3,312 coaches. 

New vehicle exports were up by 
more than 16 pet during the period, 
amounting to 322,424 units. These 
exports accounted for 6.1 pct of all 
factory sales, in contrast to only 
4.3 pet in the first 10 months of 
1953. 


Foreign Finance Plan Discussed 


President Eisenhower is expect- 


ed to ask Congress to approve U. S. 
membership in a new international 
loan corporation to help stimulate 
private enterprise in underdevelop- 
ed countries. 

This new lending agency would 
not be designed to compete with 
the World Bank or the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

Known as the _ International 
Finance Corp., it would be author- 
ized to buy securities and deben- 
tures in foreign corporations with- 
out requiring a repayment guar- 
antee from the countries where the 
firms are located. 

The 57 countries with member- 
ship in the World Bank, which 
requires a repayment guarantee 
from any country to which it lends 
money, could join the new cor- 
poration. 

Each would subscribe a share, 
the amount depending on its re- 
sources. This country would be ex- 
pected to contribute $35 million of 
a total $100 million. 

Membership for the U. S. was 
proposed by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in 1952, but the 
Senate killed the plan. 


Prefabs Aid Building Boom 


Important in the outlook for a 
continued high rate of construction 
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during 1955 is the production of 
prefabricated houses. 

These structures, in the opinion 
of top government men, are poten- 
tially significant to the low-cost 
housing program and may provide 
another sound reason for with- 
drawal of federal agencies from 
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the low-cost field. 

Prefabricated housing output 
was expected to total 75,000 units 
in 1954, and demand is expected to 
result in a substantially higher 
production this year. 

Federal Housing Chief Cole, 
discussing the future impact of 
prefabricated housing on govern- 
ment activities, says: 

“The conquest of the lower cost 
housing market by private enter- 
prise will make possible the pro- 
gressive withdrawal of the govern- 
ment from subsidy and _ special- 
support programs to serve this 
need.” 

Federal Housing Administra- 
tion insures loans on prefabricat- 
ed-home mortages as readily as on 
conventional structures. FHA offi- 
cials express no preference for one 
type of structure over the other. 


NSLI Dividends Rise 


Some holders af National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance policies will 
find their dividend rates slightly 
higher when Veterans Adminis- 
tration begins paying the 1955 
NSLI dividend. 

About $200 million will be paid 
to holders of approximately 5 mil- 
lion participating term and per- 
manent plan policies. Recent 
changes in mortality and disabil- 
ity experience, the VA says, have 
caused alterations affecting sever- 
al thousand individual rates. 

On term NSLI, the dividend 
scale will be about 10 pet higher at 
ages through 40 than for the 1954 
dividend. For ages above 40, the 
increase will be somewhat higher 

except at age 55, for which the 
rate will not be changed. 

As concerns permanent plan 
NSLI, there will be small increases 
at some points and small decreases 
at others. 

The VA also is preparing to pay 
$26 million in dividends to some 
380,000 holders of permanent plan 
U. S. Government Life Insurance 
policies, which originated in World 
War I. These veterans are also in 
line for higher dividend rates this 
year. 


Social Security for Armed Forces 


Proposals for placing men and 
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Farm Outlook for 1955 . 


EMAND for farm products in 
1955 will be at least as good 
as this year, and the farmers’ in- 
come will have more stability, ac- 
cording to outlook statements made 
recently at the 32nd Annual Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference. 
Agricultural prices are expected 
to average close to levels prevail- 
ing this fall. Anticipated lower 
farm output may reduce the gross 
farm income. This drop, however, 
will be offset by some decline in 
farm production expenses to main- 
tain net income at about the 1954 
figure. 


Determining forces 


A number of underlying factors 
farm 
prospects for 1955. Demand, stand- 


influence conclusions about 


ing high among these forces, is 
determined by activity of the na- 
tion’s economy and foreign mar- 
kets. Prospects for 1955 show that 
combined demands from _ govern- 
ment and business will be sufficient 
to maintain the flow of income to 
consumers at current high levels. 
Lowered government spending will 
be offset by increased private in- 
vestment. Foreign trade is expected 
to maintain its improved level of 
1954. 

Farm production, another factor 


in the 1955 picture, reflects not 


only response to demand but also 
the effect of acreage production 
programs and other economic mea- 
sures. Disposable personal income, 
the key to consumer demand, is ex- 
pected to maintain its 1954 level. 
Acreage restriction will stabilize 
wheat and cotton stocks, but alter- 
nate uses of soil thus released and 
increased output of livestock indi- 
cate that agricultural production 
may approach that of drought- 
plagued 1954, 


Farm income is another signpost 
to watch. Net farm income has 
steadily declined during the last 
three years, but the farm popula- 
tion has also fallen. Prices are ex- 
pected to run about the same as 
in 1954. Somewhat lowered farm 
output will be balanced by a small 
reduction in gross farm income 
All in all, it can be expected that 
net farm income in 1955 will ap- 
proach that of 1954. 


Lastly, labor requirements, which 
will be affected by expected levels 
of production, shifts between crops, 
and changes in productivity are a 
examining 1955 farm 
‘prospects. The overall supply of 
farm labor will continue to be suf- 
ficient to meet needs in 1955, Im- 
proved employment conditions, how- 
needed to keep the 


factor in 


ever, will be 
necessary experienced workers. 
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women in the armed forces within 
the seope of the national Social 
Security system are to be debated 
by Congress this year. 

Consent has already been provid- 
ed by the military departments to 
a plan for extending coverage to 
persons in uniform, The plan was 
drawn up by the Committee on 
Retirement Policy for Federal 
Personnel, with H.E. Kaplan as 
chairman, 

Defense Secretary Wilson and 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey are 
members of the group. 

Under the arrangements rec- 
ommended by the committee, ser- 
vicemen would contribute a_per- 
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centage of their pay to the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance pro- 
gram. These contributions would 
be matched by the military estab- 
lishment. 

Certain inequities in the pres- 
ent method of paying benefits to 
survivors of servicemen would be 
eliminated, As the system works 
now, dependents of reserve per- 
sonnel who die while on active 
duty may receive substantially 
higher benefits than dependents of 
career soldiers, sailors, or airmen. 

The committee plan would do 
away with this inequity. 
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Coal Props Expected 


White House plans for effective 
action to bolster the nation’s 
faltering coal industry may be 
presented to Congress early this 
year. 

This disclosure was made recent- 
ly to leaders of the coal industry 
by Defense Mobilizer Flemming. 
He did not however, describe the 
scope or nature of the proposed 
recommendations. 

Apparent now is the govern- 
ment intention to underwrite a 
limited degree of economic se- 
curity for the industry. The aim 
will be to prop up production in 
coming months to insure that coal 
production can perform their job 
as part of the over-all defense 
mobilization mecanism. 

One type of assistance which the 
White House could recommend 
would be heavier exports of U.S. 
coal to non-Communist countries. 
Foreign Operations Administration 
plans call for shipment of some 10 
million tons of coal to Spain, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Korea by 
July 1, 

If this tonnage could be increas- 
ed substantially, the serious de- 
terioration threatening the indus- 
try might be averted. 


Overseas Funds Up $1.2 Billion 


American holdings in the book 
value of direct foreign investments 
increased by about $10 billion be- 
tween the end of World War II and 
the middle of 1954. 

Reporting this growth in hold- 
ings, the U.S. Commerce Dept. says 
direct-investment additions for the 
period averaged $1.2 billion a year. 
This was evenly divided 
between the flow of U.S. capital and 
the investment of earnings from 
foreign operations. 

In the last three years, annual 
new investment averaged 
$1.5 billion. 

Portfolio investments have re- 
mained relatively small, amounting 
to $130 million annually. 


about 


about 


Earnings from private direct 
investment in recent years have 
averaged about $2.2 billion a year, 
accruing or paid to the U. S. own- 
ers. Of the total, approximately 
$800 million has been kept abroad 
by foreign subsidiaries primarily 
to finance expansion. 

The balance, close to $1.5 billion, 
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has been received by investors as 
dividends, interest, and branch 
profits. 


Taxes Reach $21.5 Billion 


Income and profits taxes from 
private corporations in the 1954 
fiscal year, says the _ Internal 
Revenue Service, amounted to more 
than $21.5 billion. 

In comparison with taxes of the 
same type in fiscal 1953, those in 
the year concluded last June 30 
were lower by about $48 million. 

Collections from individual in- 
come and employment levies in 
fiscal 1954 added up to nearly $38 
billion, those for the 
previous year by well over $600 
million. 

Estate, gift, and excise taxes, 
however, were down by nearly 
$400 million, totaling $10.4 billion. 
IRS officials point out that excise 
tax revenues cannot be compared 
generally with those of the year 
before because of the change from 


exceeding 


a monthly to a quarterly basis for 
filing virtually all excise tax re- 
turns. 

Total from 
all sources in fiscal 1954 increased 
by $233 million, amounting to $69.9 
billion. 


revenue collections 
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1955s 

Expanding Market 
for 

Insurance 


What does the future hold for insurance? An 
outstanding economist and author brings to- 


gether here for The Spectator our nation's 
most important market indices and their 
probable effect on the selling of insurance. 


HERE are internal growth pressures in our 
dynamic and changing American economy that point 
to an immediate opportunity for substantial improve- 
ments in our living standards—improvements that 
can Mean expanding markets and needs for insurance 
of all types. 

Let’s look first at the probabilities for growth in 
total national consumption and standard of living 
since this will largely determine the future of the 
insurance business. 

It seems evident now that we do not need to have 
any sustained downswing in our economy just be- 
cause defense needs are less or because inflation 
pressures have abated. These are favorable rather 
than unfavorable factors and can lead to new levels 
of prosperity. But the attainment of new levels of 
prosperity will depend largely on our recognition 
that expanding consumption through mass move- 
ments to better living standards is the key to keeping 
our production and employment high—and is the key 
also to a strong defense and a balanced budget. 

This is a challenge to marketing, because the 
change from a production economy, heavily influ- 
enced by government, to a consumption economy of 
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individual enterprise places the burden on selling, on 
finding needs and creating desires and on improving 
products or developing new products to meet these 
needs and potential desires. 

We have experienced the miracle of production 
Now, through the magic of consumption, we have the 
opportunity to keep our economy dynamic and grow 
ing. The magic of consumption offers an opportunity 
for utilizing our increased productive ability in the 
positive form of a better standard of living. 


Higher Living Standard Expands 
Opportunities for Insurance 

Changes have taken place in our dynamic economy 
that affect both the size of the potential market for 
life insurance and the concept of the number and 
type of people who represent the best prospects fo: 
additiona] life insurance. These changes are so great 
that most prewar concepts and yardsticks no longer 
apply. 

During the last 15-year period (1939-1954) of rapid 
increase in employment, family incomes and national! 
productivity the American people have failed to pro 
tect their new standard of living with life insurance 
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1955's Expanding Market for Insurance 


comparable to their prewar protection. 

Sixty-five per cent more life insurance than existed 
in 1954 would represent the present opportunity for 
expansion to equal the prewar level of protection by 
family income groups. Data to show why this oppor- 
tunity exists will be presented later. 

The real opportunities for further growth of life 
insurance and the part that advertising can play in 
aiding agents to sell more life insurance, as well as 
in creating a better understanding and favorable 
attitude toward life insurance, have been obscured 
by the very substantial growth in life insurance and 
by the effects of inflation. 

On the basis of current dollars, total life insurance 
in force in 1963 and total assets of life insurance 
companies were nearly 2% times as great as in 1939. 
This was remarkable growth, but let’s correct all 
figures for the amount of inflation and compare this 
growth with changes in our standard of living, real 
purchasing power and productivity. 

In terms of “real” dollars (corrected for inflation) 
life insurance in force and tota] assets in 1953 were 
approximately 40 per cent above the 1939 level. In 
contrast with this 40 per cent increase, our leve] of 
national production was 108 per cent above 1939, our 
purchasing power or disposable personal income, 
after taxes, was 84 per cent greater, and our standard 
of living, as measured by total personal consumption, 
was 76 per cent greater. The amount being put aside 
in personal savings was 259 per cent greater—all 
measured in “real” dollars after taking out the influ- 
ence of inflation. 

This condition presente a real challenge and a 
major opportunity for expansion of life insurance 
sales because there exists a real need for increased 
protection in relation to the present higher standard 
of living. Further, the bringing of insurance premium 
payments closer to the prewar relationship to dis- 
posable persona] income and standard of living can 
be a powerful influence in the battle against any 
future inflation as well as a factor of stability in our 
transition to a peacetime economy. 

An important factor affecting our standard of liv- 
ing and insurance potentials is the fact that approxi- 
mately half of the dwelling units in the United States 
are over 30 years of age. Also, over 82 million or %4 
of the homes are over 20 years old. They were built 
at a time when the major part of our population had 
incomes that were hardly enough to buy the bare 
necessities of living. (See Chart 1.) 

The 24 million dwelling units over 30 years old, 
representing half of our homes, were built at a time 
when radio was in its infancy, television unheard of, 
and when less than 7 per cent of the adult population 
were high school graduates (4'% million versus nearly 
44 million now). There were only about eight million 
passenger automobiles in 1920 compared with 45 
million now. Because of the low level of income of 
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the majority of the population many of these dwell- 
ings were “‘on the wrong side of the track.” 

Even considering the homes built over 20 years 
ago—67 per cent of the total—the ideas of living 
conditions, furniture, and furnishings were quite 
different then than now. In 1930 there were only 94 
million adults with a four-year high school education. 
In 1932 the 21 million passenger cars represented less 
than half the present number. 

Major changes in purchasing power, education, 
and ownership of automobiles and appliances have 
taken place in the last 14 years since 1940. These 
rapid changes superimposed on housing conditions 
of a past generation are creating hidden pressures. 
While new construction in the last few years has 
been providing approximately one million new homes 
annually this has just barely taken care of the 
growth in the number of families. There is a huge 
and really unmeasurable opportunity beyond the pro- 
viding of new homes for new families and that is in 
the replacing or remodeling, and the refurnishing of 
obsolete homes to bring the whole housing standards 
more in line with the present modern levels of living 
and education, and in line with the changed distribu- 
tion of families by income groups. 


Trend Toward Home Life 


America is turning more and more to family life. 
This is reflected in an increase in number of families 
more rapid even than the increase in population, in 
a higher per cent of our population being married, in 
marriages at an earlier age, in more children per 
family, in the population trend to the suburbs with 
a rapid increase in home ownership, and in the up- 
surge in religious worship. (Between 1940 and 1952 
church membership grew 41 per cent, vs. a 19 per 
cent population growth.) 

Home ownership has expanded rapidly. For 40 
years, from 1900 to 1940, there was very little change 
in the percentage of United States families owning 
homes (40 per cent in 1900 versus 43 per cent in 
1940). In the ten years between 1940 and 1950 home 
ownership jumped from 43 per cent to 55 per cent, 
and now nearly 60 per cent of the United States 
families live in homes they own. 

In terms of number of homes the Census showed a 
54 per cent increase in owner-occupied dwellings 
between 1940 and 1950 (from 15.2 million to 23.4 
million). 

Home ownership has had an important growth in 
all income groups. The Federal Reserve Board studies 
indicate that 48 per cent of the 54 million consumer 
spending units own their homes. Even 46 per cent of 
those with incomes under $1,000 per year were home 
owners compared to 68 per cent of those with incomes 
over $7,500. 
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Among non-farm families alone, the Federal Re- 
serve Board study, as reported in June, 1954, indi- 
cated that the percentage owning homes had in- 
creased from 51 per cent in 1950 to 56 per cent of a 
larger number of families in 1954—an increase of 21 
per cent in four years in the number of non-farm 
homes owned. 

Increased family living is reflected in the marriage 
percentage. In 1951, 70 per cent of all males and 67 
per cent of all females over 14 were married whereas, 
in 1940, only 60 per cent of males and 60 per cent of 
females were married. Startling changes in the per 
cent married is shown in the age group of 20 to 24. 
In 1940 only 27 per cent of the males in this age 
group were married. In 1951, 48 per cent of the males 
between 20 and 24 years old were married. 

The trend toward increased home ownership is an 
added factor pointing to increased potentials for life 
insurance—particularly as it is tied in with strong 
trends toward family life, suburban living, improved 
interest in health, larger families, “do it yourself,” 
higher level of education, combined with the high 
level of purchasing power. 

Much of the pessimism and hesitation in planning 
for 1955 was based on expected cutbacks in Federal 
cash expenditures for defense. It is not generally 
realized that it would take an increase of only 1% 
per cent in the consumer standard of living to offset 
this decline in 1955. Federal budget expenditures for 
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the fiscal year 1953 were $74.3 billion and for the 
fiscal year 1954 were $67.6 billion—a drop of $6.7 
billion. Consumer purchases in the same period 
jumped from $225.7 billion to $231.1 billion—an in- 
crease of $5.4 billion. In contrast with this growth in 
consumption there was a net drop of $9.2 billion in 
the rate of inventory formation—from adding at the 
rate. of $5.4 billion in the second quarter of 1953 to 
cutting back at the rate of $3.8 billion in the second 
quarter of 1954. 

In the fiscal year ending June, 1955, revised Fed- 
eral budget expenditures are scheduled to drop to 
$64.0 billion. This is a further drop of $3.6 billion 
only half as large a drop as in 1954. Consumer pur- 
chases would need to increase only 1% per cent to 
more than offset this much of a drop. Just a 5 per cent 
increase in living standards could offset more than 
a $10 billion cut in defense expenditures—a far 
deeper cut than had been contemplated. 

In building, therefore, for continued and increas- 
ing prosperity in 1955 the task is that of selling a 
higher standard of living to our American population 
so that we can offset decreased government purchases 
with increased consumer purchases. 

Instead of the widely predicted depression, my 
analysis of our present productive ability and con- 
sumer purchasing power points to just the opposite 
to an immediate opportunity for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in sales of consumer goods and services and 
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thus in our standard of living. And this 10 per cent 
increase by the end of 1955 in consumer demand for 
goods and services could have a truly magical effect 
on government finances and lowered tax rates; on our 
ability to provide a strong defense; and on industrial 
markets through stimulating needs for further im- 
provement in productive facilities, 

An increase, for example, of only 10 per cent in 
total consumer purchases of goods and services from 
the peak level of $235 billion reached in the third 
quarter of 1954 would so broaden the various bases 
for taxes that we could balance the Federal] budget 
and even provide a surplus at lower tax rates—and 
still have about $50 billion annually for a continued 
strong defense. 

Beyond the immediate opportunity for a 10 per cent 
increase in 1955, we have the broader real oppor- 
tunity for a third higher standard of living by 1960. 

In terms of constant 1953 dollars, our per capita 
productivity increased from $1,560 in 1940 to $2,380 
in 1944 (Real Gross National Product divided by 
population). A similar per capita productivity for our 
179 million population in 1960 could mean a Gross 
National Product of $425 billion by 1960 in terms 
of present dollars, and could provide the purchas- 
ing power for a standard of living approximately 
one third higher than the peak level of 1954. (See 
Chart 2.) 

The leve] of productivity necessary to provide for 
a continued strong defense and an increase of one 
third in the standard of living by 1960 should be 
considered a minimum opportunity because it would 
require only reaching the production level actually 
reached per capita in 1944 when our tools of produc- 
tion were far less adequate. An increase of only 2 per 
cent per year in production over the levels reached 
in 1953 will mean a production of over $425 billion 
annually by 1960, 

Since purchasing power is created by production, 
enough purchasing power will be available for this 
kind of an increase in consumer purchases, and our 
productive ability has been proved. Aggressive sell- 
ing and advertising is needed to bring consumption 
up to productive ability. 

Early in 1954 there were six times as many families 
(consumer spending units) with incomes over $3,000 
as there were in 1941. Nearly 29 million families had 
moved up above $3,000. The 34.7 million with incomes 
over $3,000 represented 63 per cent of the 55 million 
total] whereas in 1941 the 5.7 million represented only 
14% per cent of the 39.3 million total. (See Chart 3.) 

As these families move up from one income class 
to the next they could represent substantially in- 
creased markets for most items in the standard of 
living if they were to take on the habits and desires 
of the income group into which they move. This is 
true even though taxes and the cost of living have 
increased, 
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In the third quarter of 1954, for example, total real 
purchasing power after adjustment for present prices 
and taxes was 74 per cent greater than in prewar 
1940. Disposable income, after taxes, in the third 
quarter of 1954 at a $253.2 billion leve! was $2 billion 
higher than in 1953 and total consumer purchases at 
the annual] rate of $234.8 billion were $3.6 billion 
higher than in 1953, Real purchasing power has con- 
tinued to increase. In October, 1954, the index of 
wages and salaries was 3 per cent above the same 
month of 1953 while consumer prices were down 1 
per cent. 


Increase in Discretionary Income of 
Middle Income Group 


Prewar our economy was typified by the $25 a week 
family—average weekly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing in 1940 were $25.20. The 
“middle income” family, for example, fell in the 
$1,000 to $1,500 income group. Now the “middle in- 
come” family is in the $3,000 to $5,000 income group. 
Weekly earnings in manufacturing by October, 1954, 
had grown to $72.22 or nearly three times the 1940 
level. After taking into account both increased taxes 
and present costs of maintaining an equivalent 1940 
standard of living in the necessities of food, clothing, 
and shelter, the middle income family now has dis- 
cretionary spending power nearly 4'% times as great 
as the prewar middle income family. 

Consumers have not, however, chosen to assign the 
same importance to insurance as in 1940 in relation 
to their discretionary spending power. In 1940 life 
insurance premiums of $3.9 billion represented 141% 
per cent of discretionary spending power while in 
1954 the share of discretionary spending power de- 
voted to life insurance dropped to about 8'% per cent. 
(Premium income of U. §. life insurance companies 
for 1954 estimated at $11.8 billion.) 

It seems evident that even after high taxes and 
inflation in the costs of basic living needs the people 
of the United States have the purchasing power 
ability and the discretionary spending power to carry 
an amount of life insurance at least 25 greater than 
they now have. 

That should be a challenge to salesmanship and a 
stimulus to consideration of advertising as an aid to 
selling! 

A detailed and careful government study (sum- 
marized in the U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin 
No. 822) analyzed life insurance premium payments 
by consumer spending units—families and single 
individuals—according to money income groups, be- 
fore taxes, for the year 1941. In that year 67 per cent 
of the 39,287,000 consumer spending units reported 
premium payments for life insurance and annuities. 
The average expenditures per family for life insur- 
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ance ranged from $7.82 in the income group below 
$500 per year to $620.46 in the income group above 
$5,000. The over-all average was $79.76 per family or 
a projected total of $3.1 billion. (See Chart 4.) 

If families in each income group now were to pro- 
tect their present standard of living in the same de- 
gree as families in that income group did in 1941 the 
potential market for life insurance now would be 44 
times as great as in 1941 (or $14.4 billion as a figure 
comparable with the $3.1 billion projected in 1941.) 

This projection assumes that since the average 
family with $3,000 to $5,000 income in 1941, for 
example, spent $144.76 in life insurance premiums to 
protect this standard of living, a family in 1954 with 
$3,000 to $5,000 income should be able and willing 
to spend $144.76 or the same percentage of his income 
per year for life insurance to protect the present 
standard of living as adequately as the 1941 family 
did. But now there are 17,600,000 potential buyers in 
the $3,000 to $5,000 group compared with 4,139,000 
in 1941. The potential market in the present $3,000 
to $5,000 group should be $2,600,000,000 of premium 
payments or over four times the volume of $599,999,- 
000 in 1941. 

Most of the families who have moved up into this 
higher income group have not changed their life 
insurance protection accordingly—they still carry 
the amount of insurance which they had when their 
income was much less. 
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Evidence that families moving up the income scale 
and enjoying an increased real standard of living 
have not kept their life insurance protection in line is 
afforded by the 1952 Federal Reserve Board Survey 
of Consumer Finances from which special tabulations 
were prepared for The Institute of Life Insurance. 

This 1952 study showed the postwar distribution of 
consumer spending units by money income groups 
and the expenditures for life insurance premiums by 
those in each income group as well as the percentage 
having any life insurance protection in each group. 
Adjusting these figures for growth to 1954 gives a 
basis for comparison with prewar. 

A comparison of the present figures by income 
groups with the 1941 figures shows clearly that those 
moving up into better income groups have tended to 
keep the life insurance habits of their former income 
group rather than take on the life insurance habits 
of the group into which they have moved. (See 
Chart 5.) 

For example, those in the $2,000 to $3,000 income 
group now average only $75.00 for life insurance 
premiums compared with $97.45 spent by families in 
a similar income group in 1941. 

These two charts (Charts 4 and 5) point out just 
where the major opportunities exist for increased 
sales of life insurance by each income group. Real 
selling effort and education will be required to change 
these potentials into actual] sales because a change 
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in habit and in thinking will be necessary on the part 
of millions of persons who have moved up the scale 
of real purchasing power without changing their life 
insurance accordingly. 

The analysis of present potential by income groups 
based on bringing the level of protection, in each 
income group, up to the actual 1941 level for families 
in similar income circumstances indicated that pre- 
mium payments for life insurance alone should total 
about $14.4 billion to equal the 1941 level of protec- 
tion. (See Chart 4.) 

This potential of about $14.4 billion is 65 per cent 
greater than the estimated life insurance premiums 
of $8.7 billion paid by policyholders in 1954, (See 
Chart 6.) 

In chart 6 the actual premium payments by family 
income group for 1941 and 1954 are compared with 
the present potential by income groups to equal 1941 
levels of protection. Actually this potential of $14.4 
billion should be considered a minimum goal, since 
over a period of time the ideas of proper level of 
insurance protection should increase rather than re- 
main constant. The 1941 leve] actually attained in 
each income group could hardly have been considered 
the ideal. The goal now, therefore, should exceed the 
potential of $14.4 billion which was based on the 
prewar level. 

Total discretionary spending power which reached 
a level of $139.7 billion by August, 1954, was over 
five times as great as the $26.9 billion in 1940. That 
is the surplus spending power over and above what 
would be required to supply a per capita standard of 
living for the basic necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter equivalent to the 1940 actual standard of 
living after taking into account present prices. This 
could reach $160 billion in 1955 or six times the pre- 
war level. (See Chart 7.) 


Half of Income After Taxes 
For Discretionary Spending 


An important shift has taken place in the character 
of average family purchasing power. A much larger 
proportion now is in the “discretionary” classifica- 
tion where decisions can be made without conflicting 
with basic or essential needs. 

In 1940, when our total disposable personal income 
after taxes was $76.1 billion, our population used 
$49.2 billion of this for basic living costs, the neces- 
sities of food, clothing, and shelter—the remaining 
$26.9 billion or 35 per cent was available for all other 
items making up the 1940 standard of living or sav- 
ings. $4.2 billion represented personal savings in 
1940. 

To maintain the same 1940 standard of living per 
capita for food, clothing, and shelter in 1954 would 
require $114.0 billion instead of $49.2 billion because 
of the inflated prices of these necessities and because 
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of the increased population to feed, clothe, and 
shelter. This $114.0 billion would, however, provide 
for the same consumption in physical units per per- 
son and of the same quality as in 1940. 

But with present disposable persona] income at the 
annual rate of $253.7 billion, the consuming public 
has $139.7 billion of discretionary buying power over 
and above the $114.0 billion that would be needed to 
provide the necessities for a 1940 standard of living. 
This means that 55 per cent of disposable income 
instead of 35 per cent is now in the discretionary 
classification. 

In the exercise of this new discretion in choosing 
how to use this great new pool of income, available 
over and above what would be required for a 1940 
basic living standard, consumers are putting aside 
for savings the same percentage of discretionary 
income as prewar—about 15 per cent. 

Consumer credit is a factor in purchasing power 
and standard of living. There is an impressive indi- 
cation that the ability to handle consumer credit 
increases faster even than the growth in discretion- 
ary income. This is shown by the growing excess of 
discretionary spending power over the total of con- 
sumer credit outstanding—a six-fold growth since 
1940. 

When the total of discretionary spending power is 
charted year by year from 1929 to 1954 and compared 
with the total consumer credit, a spectacular growth 
is shown in the amount of free purchasing power 
that is left over even after subtracting the amount 
that would be required to pay off entirely the out- 
standing consumer credit, 

In 1940, for example, the $26.9 billion of discretion- 
ary spending power provided an excess of $18.6 bil- 
lion over what would be needed to retire the $8.3 
billion of consumer credit. But, by the end of 1954, 
the excess was $111.7 billion or six times as large as 
in 1940. 

Increase 
1940 1954 1940-1954 
Disposable Personal 
Income (Billion) $76.1 $253.7 $177.6 
Basic Living Cost to 
Equal 1940 Per 
Capita 49.2 114.0 





Surplus or “Discre- 
tionary Spending 
Power” 

Consumer Credit 
Outstanding 





Excess Discretion- 
ary Spending 
Power Over Con- 
sumer Credit $18.6 $111.7 $93.2 


or six times as much 
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This changed relationship should be taken into 
account. The ability to handle consumer credit in- 
creases faster than the disposable income. It seems 
logical, therefore, that consumer credit outstanding 
should reach levels considerably higher than the pre- 
war relationship to disposable income. 

The present level of $28 billion of consumer credit 
is low in relation to discretionary income—it repre- 
sents only 20 per cent as compared with a prewar 
1940 ratio of 31 per cent. 

There is nothing magic even in the 1940 relation- 
ship of 31 per cent. There was no particular evidence 
of strain on credit repayments at that time. Perhaps 
the ratio could have been higher with almost equal 
safety. But accepting 31 per cent of discretionary 
income as a conservative relationship for consumer 
credit would mean that the total of consumer credit 
outstanding could be increased 55 per cent without 
exceeding the 1940 relationship. 

This would mean an additional $15 billion and a 
safe limit total of over $43 billion under present 
levels of production and income, 

At this potential level consumer credit would 
represent: 


31% of discretionary income—the same as in 
1940 or the five year average from 1936 to 1940, 

17% of disposable income after taxes—the 
ratio was 11% in 1940, 

2 times the 1954 personal savings—in 1940 
the ratio was 2 times personal savings and in 
1939 it was 214 times. 

Even with the 55 per cent expansion to over $43 
billion of consumer credit, there still would be an 
excess of over $94 billion of discretionary spending 
power over the consumer credit outstanding, or five 
times the excess of discretionary spending power in 
1940. 

The discretionary spending power could be at a 
level of $160 billion by 1955 if we were to succeed in 
selling a 10 per cent greater consumption than in 
1954. At that level of discretionary spending power 
consumer credit could climb safely by $22 billion or 
80 per cent over present levels to a total of about $50 
billion to be in line with the 1940 ratio of consumer 
credit representing 31 per cent of discretionary in- 
come, This possible growth of consumer credit could 
in itself be a powerful influence in aiding our con- 
sumer standard of living to grow the 10 per cent 
necessary to provide a balanced federal budget along 
with a strong defense. 

We are likely to see an expansion of consumer 
credit to stimulate sales of many products. One com- 
pany has pioneered in the use of credit in a field 
which formerly was looked upon as not suited to such 
credit—for overseas transportation for pleasure and 
vacation as well as business trips. Pan American 
World Airways, in setting up an original consumer 
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financing plan with the Beneficial Loan Corporation, 
in May of 1954, found that this plan added over $2'2 
million in sales in its first summer season—with an 
estimated 90 per cent of these added sales from pas- 
sengers who would not otherwise have taken these 
trips. 

The rapidity of the change in income distribution 
of families is demonstrated by the comparative num- 
ber of consumer spending units in each income group 
in 1954 and 1950. In four years, for example, the 
number in the $4,000 to $7,500 group has grown from 
11,600,000 to 19,800,000 or by 71 per cent and the 
number over $7,500 has grown from 2,700,000 to 
6,100,000 or by 126 per cent. 

This sort of shift upward in the groups where the 
level of income affords a higher degree of flexibility 
in choice and a higher proportion of discretionary 
spending power means increased opportunity for 
influencing sales by advertising, selling, and proper 
use of credit. It can expand markets also in many 
areas that once were considered saturated. 

A revolutionary change has taken place in the 
number of families who warrant intensive cultivation 
from the standpoint of their ability to buy substan- 
tial amounts of insurance as well as their need for 
more insurance than they now carry to protect their 
changed standard of living. 

In 1941 some 5.7 million families (consumer spend- 
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ing units) had annua] incomes over $3,000. Over 50 
per cent of the life insurance market, as measured 
by premium payments, was concentrated in this small 
group of families which represented only 14 per cent 
of total United States families. These were the 
“excellent” prospects for the life insurance agent. 
Another 26 per cent of premium payments came from 
the 21 per cent of families (8.3 million with annual 
incomes of $2,000 to $3,000). These might be called 
“good” prospects for the agent. In other words, the 
upper ‘4% of the prospects or families (with incomes 
over $2,000) represented over three quarters of the 
total market as measured by premiums. 

By 1954, there were over six times as many fam- 
ilies in the “excellent” prospect group with annual 
incomes over $3,000. This group had grown from 5.7 
million families to 34.7 million families—from 14 per 
cent of families to 63 per cent of families. In terms 
of income and ability to carry insurance, these 34.7 
million prospects are similar to that select group of 
5.7 million in 1941. But in many other ways they are 
dissimilar. They have moved up from lower income 
groups where the whole concept of standard of liv- 
ing, education, social contacts, recreation, and insur- 
ance needs was very different. 

They are not new to insurance, however, since 87 
per cent of them carry some life insurance—perhaps 
they started with industrial, group, fraternal, or 
national service life insurance—but they have not 
been sold an adequate amount of insurance in line 
with their changed family income status. 

And, in addition, there still is the substantial group 
of “good” prospects with incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 
(7.7 million or 14 per cent of families). This group 
of 7.7 million families who now have incomes of 
$2,000 to $3,000 are quite different in many respects 
from the 8.3 million families in a similar income 
group in 1941. This income group in 1941 represented 
families of the social] structure typical of the upper 
third. They were “good” insurance prospects, but 
they had no more purchasing power per family for 
carrying insurance than the families now in the 
$2,000 to $3,000 group. 

With these two groups of “excellent” and “good” 
prospects we now have over three-quarters of all 
families instead of one-third who are worthy of inten- 
sive sales effort. 

How can life insurance agents spread their selling 
effort adequately over so many more worthwhile pros- 
pects compared with prewar? The need for increased 
aid to the agent from advertising seems obvious from 
an analysis of these trends in the market among 
consumers, 

The need for this assistance to the agent is illus- 
trated by the growth in the number of “excellent” 
prospects related to the number of agents in the 
United States servicing ordinary life insurance. 
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Ordinary Life 
Agency Man- 
agers and 
Agents (ap- 
proximate 
number) 57,000 


91,000 99,000 


“Excellent” 
Prospects 
(Over $3,000) 5,703,000 28,620,000 34,650,000 


Number of 
“Excellent” 
Prospects 
Per Agent 100 315 350 

In other words, the number of “excellent” pros- 
pects to whom the average agent should devote an 
unusual amount of special effort increased from 100 
per agent in 1941 to 315 in 1952 and to 350 per agent 
in 1954. 

Increased purchasing power and the changed dis- 
tribution of families by movements upward into the 
“excellent” prospect group are not the only changes 
in our economy that point to increased opportunities 
for life insurance sales. 

There are other internal pressures for expansion 
in our economy that point to higher living standards 
and increasing needs for insurance to protect these 
new levels of living 


Change in Ages of Population 
Points to New Market 


There has been a significant change in the distri- 
bution of our population by age—with over 67 per 
cent more children under five now than in 1940 and 
61 per cent more in the age group of 5-9. 

This huge increase in the number of children soon 
will cause public outcry against inadequate school 
facilities and shortage of teachers as well as juvenile 
delinquency. It will affect housing requirements, food 
consumption, and many phases of family living. It 
will force extensive construction and equipment of 
new classrooms and recreational) facilities. 

At the other extreme of age, an increase of 53 per 
cent in the number of persons over 60 years old is 
important from the standpoint of many special re- 
quirements of this group. 

Population continues to grow at the rate of 2,793,- 
000 per year or 233,000 per month and the nearly 
4,000,000 children born in 1953 marked the highest 
point in our history with an increase of 2'2 per cent 
over 1952. 

Births in January-September, 1954, were 2.4 per 
cent above the same period of 1953. 

For many years American families decreased in 
size. Now there are indications that this trend is 
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reversing because of the greater number of children 
per family. 

The increase in the birth rate is attributable only 
in part to the increase in marriages. In fact, the 
number of marriages may be expected to decline con- 
siderably during the next five years since the number 
of adolescents of 10-19 years who will supply most 
of the marriageable couples of the next ten years is 
actually lower than in 1940. A major factor in holding 
up the birth rate has been the change in attitude of 
young couples toward having more than one or two 
children. 

There has been a large increase, for example, in 
the number of second, third, and fourth children. The 
number of mothers bearing a second child now is 
91 per cent greater than in 1940 and the number of 
third born has increased 86 per cent. The following 
is an estimate of births in 1954 by birth order as 
compared with 1940 births: 


Number of Births 


Birth Order 1940 
First 905,000 
Second 613,000 
Third 333,000 
Fourth 193,000 
Fifth or over 494,000 570,000 15 
Total 2,538,000 4,000,000 58% 


The 14 year growth (1940-1954) in our population 


1954 Est. % Increase 

1,330,000 47% 

1,170,000 91 
620,000 86 
310,000 61 
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by 30,367,000 persons or 23 per cent represents a new 
market greater than Canada and Australia com 
bined. Every month the added population is equiva- 
lent to another market the size of Omaha, Nebraska; 
Richmond, Virginia; or Syracuse, New York. 

The basic family unit is a married couple. Of the 
estimated 37,800,000 married couples living together 
in 1954, over 60 per cent were the result of marriages 
within the last 14 years. 


Married Couples Living Together 
1940 28,517,000 


Additions—Marriages 1940-1953 23,773,000 


Losses—through death, divorce 
or separation 14,490,000 
Estimated Married Couples Living 


Together as of July 1, 1954 37,800,000 


With this amount of change in families no manu 
facturer or producer can assume that these new 
families will take on the same product or brand 
preference as the old. The need for new selling and 
advertising effort is apparent. 

In 1940 about 70.4 million or 53 per cent of the 
United States population of 131.7 million was in 162 
Metropolitan Areas (J. Walter Thompson Company 
classification). 43.4 million of this population was 
within the corporate limits of the Central Cities of 
the Metropolitan Areas and 27.0 million was in the 
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“suburban” or outlying sections of these Metropoli- 
tan Areas. (See Chart 8.) 

As of January 1, 1954, based on the estimates of 
county and city civilian populations by Sales Manuge- 
ment, the “suburban” portion of these same 162 Met- 
ropolitan Areas had grown by 14.0 million or 52 per 
cent while the population within the corporate limits 
of the Central Cities had increased 8.4 million or 19 
per cent, 

The rest of the United States outside the 162 Metro- 
politan Areas (with no Metropolitan Center as large 
as 50,000 in the 1950 Census) increased in population 
only 5.9 million or 10 per cent. 

Suburban sections of Metropolitan Areas increased 
five times as fast as that part of the United States out- 
side Metropolitan Areas, Metropolitan Areas now rep- 
resent 58 per cent of the total United States popula- 
tion compared with 53 per cent prewar. 

This rapid and continuing shift to the suburbs isa 
reflection of changing ideas of living. It offers in- 
creasing opportunities for marketing. It has tied in 
with major changes in distribution and shopping hab- 
its—suburban shopping centers, with large parking 
areas, and trend to self service. 


Increased Opportunity for Insurance 


The changes in population, purchasing power, and 
ways of living that have taken place since 1940 point 
to increased potentials for insurance in 1955. 

As families have moved up in standard of living, 
income, and value of personal property owned, they 
have not generally moved up correspondingly in their 
coverage. This applies to all forms of insurance—life 
insurance, fire insurance, and other forms of insur- 
ance. 

This is illustrated strikingly by this analysis of life 
insurance potentials which shows that 65 per cent 
more life insurance than existed in 1954 would repre- 
sent the present opportunity for expansion to equal 
the prewar level of protection by family income 
groups. In varying degrees this same huge expansion 
in potential exists in other forms of insurance as a 
result of the lag in insurance coverage in relation to 
the large increases in discretionary spending power 
and the movement upward in living standards by 
many millions of families. 

In addition to the influence of increased population, 
changed income distribution, and increased real and 
discretionary income, there are other strong influ- 
ences that can mean increased potential for insur- 
ance. Some of these are: 

Increased number of children and trend to 
more children per family. 

Obsolescence of present homes—50 per cent 
over 30 years old—and need for remodeling and 
refurnishing. 
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REFLECTS CHANGING LIVING STANDARDS 
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Large percentage (some 60 per cent) of pres- 
ent families newly formed since 1940 during un- 
usual conditions of war and defense who now 
can establish homes and furnishings more to 
their taste. 


Movement to suburbs. 
Trend toward family life. 


Increased percentage of adult population with 
at least a high school education. 


To obtain a reasonable and equitable share of this 
hugely increased potential, insurance companies must 
be prepared to compete vigorously. To a greater ex- 
tent than ever the consumer has a choice of how to 
expand his standard of living in line with his in- 
creased productivity and purchasing power. 
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How Insurance Is Growing 


Starting on page 70 is THE SPECTATOR'S yearly study of the 


largest insurance companies — Growth and Rank for other- 


than-life companies and Patterns of Growth for life companies. 


By T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 


GROWTH AND RANK—OTHER THAN LIFE 


XPANSION of the insurance business is high- 
lighted largely by the growth in volume of pre- 
miums written by its larger units. Also to be con- 
sidered is the increasing number of companies which 
reach an amount of business that by some accepted 
norm entitles them to be ranked among the leaders. 
Modern trends in business and social needs are in- 
dicated by the kind of insurance which shows the 
greatest growth. These trends are also reflected by 
the kind of insurance specialized in by the companies 
which enter the select list. 

For some years THE SPECTATOR has published a 
table giving statistics from the annual statements of 
other than life companies which have premiums 
written in excess of $30 million. A comparison of the 
results of 1950 with those of 1953 permits some in- 
teresting deductions. For instance, the table showing 
the record at the end of 1950 contains 59 companies 
or associations which had in excess of $30 million in 
premium income. At the end of 1953, this number had 
increased by 16 companies to 75. 

During 1950 there were eight companies which had 
in excess of $100 million in premiums. In 1953, 20 
companies had over $100 million in premium income 
with three having more than $200 million in income, 
including one which had passed $300 million in pre- 
mium income. 

In the 1950 table there were 15 stock fire com- 
panies; two stock fire company affiliates; one U. S. 
branch of foreign reinsurance carrier and four affili- 
ates of automobile finance companies. Also included 
were eight stock casualties; eight stock casualty af- 
filiates; three U. S. branches of foreign casualty com- 
panies; seven mutual casua'ty carriers, one_ state 
fund, and one reciprocal underwriter. The table had 

Continued on page 69 
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PATTERNS OF GROWTH—LIFE 


HERE are now 201 life insurance companies 

which have over $100 million of life insurance 
in force in the United States and Canada. This num- 
ber represents a gain of 49 or 32 per cent in the five- 
year period from 1948 to 1953. 

The impact of group buying in America, as well 
as the influence of the withholding tax program, is 
evident in the direction which the growth of life in- 
surance has taken in recent years. Group insurance 
has outstripped industrial and even ordinary insur- 
ance in production. Those companies which write 
group insurance and confine their operations to in- 
dustrial and ordinary insurance have increased in 
numbers and in size. 

What the ultimate force of this trend will be in 
the future of life insurance as an institution is diffi- 
cult to comprehend or evaluate. Life insurance has 
appealed to the national character because indepen- 
dence has been the watchword of the American since 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. Purchases cf indus- 
trial and ordinary insurance policies were and are 
the recognition of a need of protection against some 
fear by an individual. 

When Social Security and the withholding tax laws 
were enacted, there followed a strong belief by private 
insurance carriers that protection and pensions be- 
yond sustenance level should be brought by them 
within the reach of everybody with an income. Group 
insurance and group pension plans, group accident and 
health coverages on salary production programs under 
both employee and employer contribution plans, re- 
sulted in the spread of group insurance and easy 
availability was made possible to practically everyone 
regardless of the size of the employing unit. 

At the end of 1948 there were 152 companies which 

Continued on page 67 
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1955—Another Prosperous Year 


N this first issue of 1955, THE SPECTATOR 

wishes to all happiness and prosperity in a 
year of peace. 

Threats of war and predictions of economic 
doom, in the belief of THE SPECTATOR, can be 
discounted. In unison with a great majority of 
business analysts and private and government 
economists, it views the next twelve months with 
optimistic confidence. 

Presumptions of good times are soundly based 
on a continuation of spending by Government, by 
private business and by home’ builders, at ap- 
proximately current levels. Personal income will 
rise and with it there will be corresponding 
increases in consumer spending. This should be 
accomplished without any decrease in savings 
accounts. The normal result of this continued 
spending and larger personal incomes will be an 
expansion in national production and in pay- 
ments for services, 

This rosy picture of the overall expectancy 
need not apply to every segment of the business 
structure, to regions without exception, or to 
business men and labor of every type. The 
smaller the business, the more need there will be 
for industry and resourcefulness. The unem- 
ployed must seek new fields for his service and 
the farmer must consider a wider diversification 
in crop production or lose further ground. 


The institution of insurance as well as the great 
majority of individuals and member companies 
therein, should participate in the general pros- 
perity. In all branches of insurance, practices 
and coverages are changing to meet the demands 
of modern living. Competition for the property 
owner’s and the earner’s dollar is challenging 
the ingenuity of the underwriter and the 
industry of the salesman. The smaller company 
and the less aggressive agent will suffer unless 
production procedures are revitalized and mod- 
ernized, Encroachments by Government must be 
thwarted by intelligent explanations of the 
wisdom of present methods and by a cooperative 
effort to solve social problems. 

Taxation, and demands for federal insurance 
for social needs must not be permitted to limit 
the horizons of privately conducted insurance 
carriers, 


The assets of life insurance companies should 
reach $100 million and those of property insur- 
ance $15 billion by the end of the year. There 
will be in excess of $4 billion paid to producers 
of all types of insurance. This means a pros- 
perous year for insurance. THE SPECTATOR hopes 
that each individual and each company will 
participate in this prosperity and so record A 
Happy Year. 


J fel: Cocoa 


EDITOR 
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New Film Spotlights 
Heart Disease 


MATTER of Time” is the 
title of a provocative new motion 
picture released by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The film con- 
itself with the 
number one killer, heart disease 

In 1945 the Life Insurance Med- 
ical Research Fund was formed 


cerns nation’s 


This fund is supported by volun- 
tary contributions from an exten- 
sive group of life insurance com 
panies both in the United States 
and Canada. Its purpose: to in- 
research 


vestigate by means of 


with the newest equipment and 
techniques the major causes of 
death and disease 
throughout North 


daily 


In laboratories 
America men 
their 


and women conduct 
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never-ending search for new 
methods of alleviating pain and of 
curing heretofore fatal ailments 

“A Matter of 
sively concerned with research in 
the field of heart disease. The film 


is a kind of progress report of the 


Time” is exelu 


many accomplishments already 


made through heart disease re 
search, It is also a report of the 
hopes many physicians and tech 
nicians share for the future of 


those suffering from heart ail 
ments 

In the course of the 15-minute 
film, we are conducted through 
laboratories, hospitals and medi 
cal schools and given an actual 


of scientists at work. Such 


Modern surgical techniques make it pos- 
sible to operate on the heart itself. Each 
year, thousands of lives are saved by the 
almost miraculous accomplishments of phy- 
sicians and scientists working together to 
widen the frontier of medical knowledge 
and practice 


new research developments as the 
“jiggle bed,” oscillograph and me 
chanical heart are demonstrated 
One other important phase of 
heart disease education put forth 
in the film is the fact that a suf 
ferer from heart disease need not 
live the useless life of an invalid 
With 


medical 


correct care and regulat 
supervision, he can live 
a normal life 

Since its beginning in 1945 the 
Fund has given over $6 million 
to help heart research in over 100 
institutions The United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico and four for 
eign countries have been included 

“A Matter of Time” is 
available in 16 mm _ black 


being 
made 
and white and Kodachrome, fot 
public sustaining TV 


service, 
showings and is available in color 
for general non-theatrical show 


ing on and after January 1 








Speeding Up 


Hospitals and insurance companies 


have cooperated in many projects. 


Here an officer of the Health Insur- 


ance Council describes their latest 


development for improving service to 


patients insured under group policies. 


By L. A. ORSINI 


Vice Chairman 


Health Insurance Council 


Hospital Benefit Payments 


M... than 25 million employ- 


es and their dependents covered 
by group hospital expense insur- 
ance can now convert their insur- 
ance benefits into credit against 
their hospital bills through a 
simple arrangement between their 
employers and the hospitals. Devel- 
oped by the insurance industry in 
cooperation with hospitals and 
hespital groups, these procedures 
not only simplify hospitals’ col- 
lection and paperwork problems, 
but also tend to improve employer- 
employe-hospital relationship. 

For the most part, one of two 
easy methods is used for convert- 
ing group insurance benefits into 
credit against the employe’s hos- 
pital bill: 

1. The certification of benefit 
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system, which is used extensively 
throughout the United States; 

2. The card index system which 
preceded the former and is still in 
limited use in several metropolitan 
areas. 


Standard Form 


The mechanism around which 
this certification system functions 
is a uniform form known as the 
“Group Hospital Insurance Form.” 
This has been adopted by substan- 
tially all the insurance companies 
writing group _ hospitalization 
coverage. The upper half of this 
form has been designed so that, 
when completed, it provides the 
hospital with a written statement 
from the employer that certain 
insurance benefits are available for 


the patient’s confinement. The 
amount of such benefits and how 
long they are payable are included 
also. 

The lower half of the form, 
when completed by the hospital, 
serves to provide the insurance 
company with the claims data 
necessary for payment of the bene- 
fits The amount of claims infor- 
mation has been reduced to bare 
essentials to simplify the hospi- 
tal’s form completion problems. 
An authorization for the hospital 
to release the claims information 
and an assignment of insurance 
benefits to the hospital also are 
included on the lower half of the 
form. 

Before going to the hospital, the 
insured employe obtains duplicate 
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GROUP HOSPITAL INSURANCE FORM 


To Be Presenced to the Hospital in Duplicate 


To Hospital 
This is to certify that 
Benefits (in behalf of his dependent 


is insured for the following Group Hospital 


) by 
(i etamenship) 


(name of meurer) 


Benefits For Other Than Maternity Cases Benefits For Maternity Cases 


A. Hospital Room and Board (including general nursing services) Hospital Room and Board (including general nursing service) and 
other Hospital Services 
for each OR 


Hospital Room and Board (including general nursing services) 


Actual charges up to § 

Actual Hospital charges up to $ 

day of hospitalization up to 1 

| for each day of hospitalization up to 
days 

Other Hospital charges for Hospital 

cluding charges for nurses and physicians services) 


4 , 


Other Hospital charges for Hospital care and treatment (ex 
cluding charges for nurses and physicians services) 


are and treatment (ee 


The Minimum Hour Hospitalization requirement will be mer if 


(greup policyholder) (address) 


Asove Crarumcarion Vat 
By ror On y Sevew Dave Feom 


(name and tle) (excepren maternity cases) 


| HOSPITAL COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING AND FURNISH COPY 
|To Address 
If patient had other than Semi-Private Room 
Name of Patient Age indicate Semi-Private Daily Rate § 
AM 
Adaurted to Hospital on Ac PM 
Diagnosis from Records (If injury, give date and place of accident) 


Onecharged on 


Operations or Obstetrical Procedures Performed 
(nacure and date) 
HOSPITAL CHARGES (Complete this section or attach copy of itemized bill showing type of accommodation) 
Ward days at f Total § 


Room & Board } Semi-Private 
] Private 
Anesthesa 
| Operaung of Delivery Room 


Laboratory 
X-ray 


Other Charges / Drugs 


Onygen 


EKG BMR 


‘ 
4 
4 
y 
A 
, 
} Dressing | 
, 
, 
, 
f 
, 
‘ 


Total 
Address 
Signed by 


Hospital 
Taken from records on 19 





AUTHORIZATION TO RELEASE INFORMATION: | hereby authorize the above named hospital to release the information requested 
on this form Date 19 Sagned 
Pacient (parent if @ miner) 


ASSIGNMENT OF INSURANCE BENEFITS: | hereby authorize payment directly to the above named hospital of the Group Hospital 
Benefits herein specified and otherwise payable to me but not to exceed the hospital's regular charges for this period of hospitalization. | undes 
stand | am financially responsible tc the hospital for charges not covered by this assignment 
Date 19 Signed 

(mara) 
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copies of the “Group Hospital 
Insurance Form,” with the upper 
half of the form filled in by his 
employer. 

At the time of hospital admis- 
sion, both copies of the form are 
presented to the admissions clerk. 
Then the patient signs the author- 
ization to release information. If 
the patient is a dependent, the 
insured employe assigns the insur- 
ance benefits for direct payment 
to the hospital. 

For emergency, night or week- 
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end admissions, the patient is ad- 
mitted to the hospital on his oral 
statement that he has group 
hospital expense insurance, iden- 
tifying his employer. The next 
business day the employer is re- 
quested to supply the hospital with 
duplicate copies of the form, issued 
in the name of the employe. After 
receipt of the form, the hospital 
obtains the proper signatures from 
the patient or employe as outlined 
above. 

Credit, in an amount equal to 





the insurance benefits set forth on 
the form, is then extended to the 
patient. 


Hospital Procedure 


The hospital completes the lower 
half (or the claims section) of the 
which includes an_ itemi- 
the hospital’s charges. 
Instead of itemizing the charges 
on the form, the hospital may sim- 
ply an itemized bill. One 

Continued on page 60 
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Above, the baby behind the wheel illustrates how a grown man may some- 
times act like a child when anger interferes with good driving judgment. 
Aetna's cartoon film, "Look Who's Driving,’ from which this scene is taken, 
has won awards in this country as well as at several European film festivals 
At left, is a scene from one of Aéetna's most dramatic presentations, 
‘Looking for Trouble.” This film shows the way in which criminals are all 
too often aided in their activities by the carelessness of their most likely 
victims, local merchants and businessmen. There is a crime committed in 
the U. S. every nineteen seconds and the merchant shown here could be 
one of the many daily holdup victims. The film is based on information 
received from national leaders in law enforcement and crime prevention. 


FILMS FOR SERVICE 


By JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON, Associate Editor 


Below, a scene from Aetna's first presentation in the field of TV films, a timely N the field of insurance films, Aetna 
short dealing with Christmas tree safety. It portrays all the ways in which we 
can observe a safe holiday and avoid the tragedies which may follow care or 

lessness with holiday decorations. unique position. Over 25 films now in 


Lite Affiliated Companies has taken a 


the Aetna film library testify to the com 
pany’s intense program of educating the 
public. 

In the words of Stanley F. Withe, sec 
retary of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co.: “Educational loss prevention films, 
produced and distributed by the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, have greatly 
expanded the scope of the community 
service activities which the Aetna agent 
can pursue in building up a reservoir of 
public good will for himself and his 
agency.” 

Aetna not only makes these films 
available but actually plans and pro- 
duces them. 

The Aetna motion picture bureau has 
its headquarters at the home office in 
Hartford, Conn. Its studio lacks nothing 
in the way of equipment and personnel, 
thus making its facilities able to pro- 
duce any type of film needed. 

In addition to trained technicians, 
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professional actors are used in the films 
Excellent distribution is assured through a 
series of circulating libraries owned by the 
company and located in 50 cities through 
the Each 
kinds of local requests for the films 

The film Aetna 
produced appeared in 1940. It was called 


“Tom Makes A 


subject was that of a man who decides t 


out nation. library handles al! 


first actually entirely 


Davis Decision” and its 


make insurance selling his life’s work. Be 
Continued on page 65 


Aetna's production studio in Hartford, Conn., is one of the 
best equipped in the East. Here, many of the prize winning 
films are conceived and "shot" by the expert technicians that 


Aetna employs in its unique motion picture bureau 


Above, a hand dramatically points out the fire hazard involved in defective 
electric wiring in the Aetna film "Stop Them Before They Start Left 
the detection of counterfeit bills is just one part of the training a secret 


service man receives, as shown in Aetna's "The Secret Service Story 


* 
cs sso hg J 


which the Neilsen method 
this 


a scene from Aetna's “Second Count’ in 


Above 


of artificial respiration is demonstrated The film covers all phases of 


adopted by the American Red Cross and other agencies for use 
shock 


method 


in cases of drowning, asphyxiation and electrical 


much of their 


G group prepares to shoot one of 


cameramen do work if 


Aetna 


doors “‘on 


technicians and 


i c 
ocation Below 


the many safety films which Aetna has produced since the inaug 


ation of the motion picture bureau some fourteen years ago 
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FOUR WEEKS' 


RECORD OF 


IMPORTANT 





Nov, 12—JIndiana Commissioner 

Harry E. Welis told a meeting 
of life underwriters in Indian- 
apolis that his department would 
ask for legislation to double pres- 
ent capital and surplus require- 
ments. Law now allows new In- 
diana companies to be formed with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Commission rate on sale of 
stock for new companies should 
be reduced from 15 to 10 per cent, 
Wells said, because profits from 
the stock sale may overshadow the 
idea of developing a sound insur- 
ance company. 


A & H Cos. Answer 
FTC Charges 


Nov. 15—Two A & H companies 

answered the Federal Trade 
Commission’s charges of false and 
misleading advertising. Both chal- 
lenged the FTC’s jurisdiction and 
defended their ads as honest and 
free of deception. 

Both companies claimed that ex- 
amples from their ads had been 
quoted out of context. They ar- 
gued, in effect, that the full ad- 
vertisements adequately disclosed 
qualifying provisions in their 
policies. 

Eleven more of the 17 companies 
listed in the FTC’s charges were 
granted extensions in the time for 
filing their answers. 


Nov. 15—Report from THE SPEc- 

TATOR correspondent in Colo- 
rado: The Legislative Council will 
propose that the state legislature 
enact a law to impound any un- 
insured automobile involved in an 
accident. Car owners would have 
to post liability bonds or somehow 
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guarantee payment of damage 
they may have caused... . Wyo- 
ming’s Commissioner Ford Taft has 
announced a complete revision of 
the state’s insurance code will be 
presented to the 1955 legislature, 
in order to strengthen his depart- 
ment’s power to regulate compa- 
nies....A legislative investigat- 
ing committee in Colorado has 
recommended giving the commis- 
sioner broad powers to deny com- 
panies licenses for reasons other 
than financial instability. 


Nov. 18—Life Institute reports 

life companies added $4.1 bil- 
lion to assets in first 9 months of 
1954, Sept. 30 total was 
$82.3 billion. 


asset 


Nov. 18—The freeze on auto third 

party liability policies’ in 
Massachusetts was renewed for 
1955, with most agency companies 
agreeing to plan. This means 1954 
agent of record gets credit for 
policy renewal unless insured re- 
fuses to renew. 


Nov. 19—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
filed a brief supporting NY Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization in 
its case against Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. NYFIRO 
wanted Appellate Court to reverse 
an Insurance Department decision 
to allow North America Cos, to 
file deviating dwelling rates while 
remaining a member of NYFIRO. 
(See Nov. 30 for Court’s decision.) 


Nov. 19— President Frank B. 
Zeller of American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters warned 


members at the annual dinner that 


the “package” policies of overseas 
competitors might have a serious 
effect on marine market. These 
policies, he said, combine marine 
and non-marine coverages in one 
contract in a way that is not al- 
lowed under !aws of 47 states, 
California being the only excep- 
tion, 


Nov. 19——- American National in 

Galveston, Texas, announced 
that it had passed the mark of 
$3 billion in force. 


Life Agents Warn 
On Fund Commissions 


Nov. 19—Life Underwriters’ Asso- 

ciation of the City of New 
York warned against the action of 
a union in forming a non-profit 
corporation to welfare 
fund agent and receive the com- 
mission. The Association reported 
such a firm, organized by Local 
802 of the Musicians Union, had 
become licensed as a life, accident 
and health agent in New York. 
The non-profit corporation uses 


serve as 


the commissions to provide bene- 
fits for union members. 


Nov. 19—Industrial life insurance 

is observing its 100th anni- 
versary this month and is passing 
the milestone with 113 million 
policies outstanding in this coun- 
try, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

First introduced in England to 
enable low income families to meet 
changing conditions under the in- 
dustrial revolution, this type of 
protection has become one of the 
most widely held forms of insur- 
ance and a stepping-stone for mil- 
lions of families to broader insur- 
ance protection. 
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Daily Reports 





EVENTS IN ALL FIELDS OF 


INSURANCE 





Nov. 22—National Board of Fire 

Underwriters reported that 
estimated U. S. fire losses for the 
first ten months of 1954 totaled 
$725.4 million, a decrease of 3.5 
per cent from the same period a 
year earlier. 


Nov. 24— Interbureau’s Compre- 

hensive Dwelling Policy be- 
came effective in Alabama and 
California. Previous filings had 
made the policy effective in 20 
other states: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 


New Life Electees 


ABOVE, Carrol M. Shanks (left), president 
of Prudential, is greeted upon election as 
new chairman of the board of the Institute 
of Life Insurance by Holgor J. Johnson 
(center), Institute president, and Paul F. 
Clark, retiring chairman of the Institute and 
president of John Hancock. 


RIGHT, Ray Murphy (right) president of 
Equitable Life Assurance, accepts office of 
president of Life Insurance Association of 
America from retiring president, Louis W. 
Dawson, president of Mutual Life of New 
York. 
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iana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Vermont. 


Another entry 
premium financing. 
casco Corporation was set 
both personal and business cover- 
Minimum premium will be 


handle policies 


risk pools, and (3) written on de- 
ferred payment plan. 


Nov. 29—Ownership of life poli- 

cies worth more than $500 
make a person in Missouri ineli- 
gible for old age assistance. The 
state’s Attorney General made 
public a ruling upholding the Di- 
vision of Welfare in refusing a 
pension to an applicant who owns 
a policy with cash surrender value 
of $600, 


First Court Ruling 
Permits N.A.'s Filing 


Nov. 30— Appellate Division of 

New York’s Supreme Court 
upheld the Superintendent’s deci- 
sion that Insurance Company of 
North America can file indepen 
dent rates for dwelling lines and 
still remain a member of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Or 
ganization. The Court wrote no 
opinion on its decision. 

Sumner Stanley, NYFIRO’s gen- 
eral manager, said his group 
would take the case to the Court 
of Appeals and at the same time 
ask for a stay of the Superinten- 
dent’s decision until that Court 
has ruled. “The fire insurance 
business,” he said, “regards this 
appeal as an absolute necessity in 
the public interest.” 

“Of fundamental impor 
tance,” Stanley went on, “is the 
necessity of interpreting the legis 
lative intent as to whether there 
is to continue to be uniformity in 
fire insurance class rates. An 
open competitive rating system 
based upon individual company 
experience or upon an unfulfilled 
anticipated experience is the anti- 
thesis of uniform rates made as 

Continued on page 





Canadian Insurance in 1954 
By Lillian D. Millar, Canadian Correspondent 


Life Insurance 

Sales of ordinary life insurance 

according to preliminary esti- 
mates based on reports of busi- 
ness of member companies of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association—reached a new high 
in 1954, topping the previous rec- 
ord in 1953 by about 9 per cent. 
Ordinary life insurance showed a 
steady growth, every month re- 
cording an increase over the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year, 

Sales of group insurance, how- 
ever, were considerably lower in 
1954 than in 1953 and the total 
for the year will probably be down 
by about 30 per cent. A number of 
factors account for this drop in 
Group, A large percentage of the 
group life insurance in force has 
been written in the past ten years. 
Sales of group insurance in 1944 
totalled only $50 millions, in 1953 
they were $482 millions. This high 
level could not be maintained for 
the point has now been reached 
where most large industrial and 
financial organizations have in- 
augurated group life insurance 
plans, 

A temporary boost to Group 
sales occurred in the past two or 
three years when large corpora- 
schedule of 
their life 
schemes to bring them in line 
with inflated 
This period of revision has now 


tions adjusted the 


benefits in insurance 


living standards. 


been completed, Another factor in 
the levelling off in sales of group 
life insurance is the tendency 
lately for corporations to channel 
more of their welfare money into 
group accident and sickness in 
surance and hospital plans 


Automobile Insurance 


Volume of automobile insurance 
written continued its rapid up- 


ward trend during 
hirher level of new car sales 
although below 1953—raised auto 
mobile insurance sales, Too, the 
public is becoming more insurance 


conscious and bought higher and 
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1954. The 


higher Jimits. Finance companies 
now require that collision cover- 
age be carried in addition to the 
former requirement of fire and 
theft insurance and this further 
boosted the automobile insurance 
total. 

Companies contacted by THE 
SPECTATOR report that claims ex- 
perience on the business will 
likely be at about the same levei 
as the previous year and that they 
will break even. Increases in pre- 
mium rates made in the past two 
years have helped to put the busi 
ness on a sounder basis. Also of 
help was the fact that a good per- 
centage of total risks do not as 
yet come under the preferred low 
With 
rapid economic expansion and the 
influx of immigrants, a 


premium rates. Canada’s 
large 
great number who now own cars 
for the first time are not yet eligi 
ble for the preferred premium rate 
allowed to those who drive for 
three years without claims. It is 
not anticipated that there will be 
any major changes in premium 
rates in 1955, either up or down. 


Fire Insurance 
A preliminary survey indicates 
that the volume of fire insurance 
written in 1954 will be slightly 
1953, Premium 
rates in many categories were re- 


higher than in 


duced this year by 10 to 15 per 
cent and this may bring premium 
income to about the level of 1953. 
Most companies report that their 
losses, although swelled by hurri- 
cane and windstorm claims, will 
likely be at about the same level 
as in 1954, Loss ratio of compa- 
nies licensed by the Federal In- 
surance Department was 49.1 per 
cent in 1953. 


Other Lines 


Accident and = sickness insur 
ance continued its rapid increase 
1954, a large percentage 
written 


Aviation insur- 


during 
of the 
group insurance. 


business being 


ance sales will be about 25 per 


cent above 1953. 


Daily Reports 
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the result of cooperative action 
through a rating organization and 
based upon all companies’ expe- 
rience.” 

A statement from North Amer- 
earlier 


ica Companies a month 


said other companies were in- 
creasing commissions and that it 
“felt it 


this condition would work against 


must acknowledge that 
the public interest and likewise 


agents’ interests. Having valid 
reason to believe that the levels 
of commission it was paying and 
had paid for many years were 
reasonable and fully adequate, it 
them for 


refused to increase 


purely competitive reasons.” 
The statement concluded, “The 
North 


firmly of the belief that our insur- 


America Companies are 
ance laws never were intended to 
prevent the forces of reasonable 
competition from operating in the 
public interest to the end that the 
public may enjoy the fruits of 
free enterprise.” 


Internal Revenue 

Asked to Clarify Tax 

Nov. 30 
tion and Life Insurance Asso- 


American Life Conven- 


ciation of America made a joint 
appeal to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to clarify the 
meaning of “reversionary inter- 
est” as used in new Internal Reve 
nue Code, passed in 1954. Since 
a reversionary interest of 5 per 
cent or more of a policy’s value 
would make the benefit payment 
insured’s estate, 
asked for an 


early ruling to aid in all estate 


taxable in the 
the organizations 


planning. 


Dec. 1 New rates on 
compensation went into effect 


workmen's 
in Rhode Island, as announced by 
Commissioner George A. Bisson. 
New rates are 6.9 per cent higher, 
except for certain « lassifications 
under the U. S. Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ 
tion Act 
Commissioner Bisson pointed out 


Compensa- 


that the higher rates were made 
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necessary solely by increased ben- 
efits granted under the new R. I. 
Workmen's Law. 
Benefits were raised from 10 to 22 
per cent. 


Compensation 


Tontine Discussions 
Spark NAIC Meeting 


Nov. 29-Dec. 3 

tion of Insurance Commission- 
New 
came 
strengthen 
Pro- 


posed measure would prohibit de- 


National Associa- 
ers semi-annual meeting in 
York. Liveliest 
on suggested bill to 


discussion 
the ban on tontine policies 


livery of any contract which “pro- 
vides for the accumulation of 
profits over a period of years and 
for payment of all or any part 
of such accumulated profits only 
to members or policyholders of a 
class who 


designated group or 


continue as members or policy 
holders until the end of a speci- 
The 


Legislation Committee 


fied number of years.” Laws 


and made 
no final decision on the proposal. 

NAIC’s Health 
Committee report on a 
study of 
this 


Accident and 
heard a 
complaints received 


about coverage at insur- 


ance departments. Report showed 
majority 


individual 


of complaints were on 


policies, not group; 


concerned sickness and _ hospital 
provisions, not accident; and dealt 
with three main topics: (1) re- 


newability clause, (2) delay in 
receiving claims payment, and (3) 
pre-existing sickness provisions 
Proposal by Committee on Valu- 
ation of Securities was approved 
to allow companies to use 100 per 
cent of net capital losses in se- 
calculation of the 
with the 
Statement. 


Boh 


limitation of 


curities in the 
reserve, 
Dec. 31, 
New 

linger 
50 per cent had accomplished its 


commencing 
1954, 
York’s Superintendent 


Annual 


said original 
purpose of aiding a rapid build-up 
of reserves. Shift to 100 per cent 


now would reduce fluctuations in 
surplus for life companies 

Other NAIC 
for further 


the meeting 


matters were held 


study and reports to 


next June in Los 
Angeles. 
Continued on page 38 
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announcing 


~ Sales Robot 


THE SELF-SERVICE UNDERWRITING KIT 


a new concept wm 
group insurance 


selling! 


aa 
Until Sir Isaac Newton 
head nobody placed any importance on such an occurrence other than 
Isaac recognized the force of Gravity, and, 


at under a tree and had an apple fall on hi 


a simple “Drat’.” Sir 
subsequently, everyone gave gravity its due and wanted in on the act 
The same holds true in Group Insurance! Insurance men, not realiz- 
ing that group selling can be simplicity itself, are waiting for it to 
be “discovered” before going after the ripest, most profitable plum 
in the business! 

U.S. LIFE . leader in the group field, now makes it possible for 
you to stop groping and start GROUPING for real volume with 
SALES-ROBOT® ... a new unique self-selling kit 


SALES-ROBOT® makes it possible for you to 


¢ PLAN jour group sales activity 

e SELL your own prospective clients 
UNDERWRITE jour own groups 
BIND your own cases without delay 


you're losing sales and com 


There's 


If you’re not using SALES-ROBOT® 
ROBOT now! 
group selling awaiting you 


missions. Reserve your a new horizon in 


Stop groping... start GROUPING! 


Write now to your U. S. Life general agent or to 


(Una Sra738 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 
ciTy OF 


LIFE 
IN THE 


The UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO., Dept. TS-1/55 
84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on The Sales Robot and 


Group Selling 
NAME 
STREET 


~ 








PRB e 2 


Daily Reports and had obtained its license by tered the year before, marking the 


“fraud and deception,” and there- seventh year that the death rate 
Continued from page 37 fore no assessment now would be has been below 10 per 1000. 

legal. 

Dec, 1—District Court Judge Al- Dec. 2—“Insuring America” must 
bert T. Frantz of Denver, Dec, 2—Americans enjoyed their consist of inward insurance 

Colorado, is reported considering best health on record in 1954 of the American character and 
the legality of an assessment on according to Metropolitan statis- outward assurance of our national 
policyholders of the defunct Pio- ticians. Prospects for continued defense, according to Louis John- 
neer Mutual Compensation Co. to health progress in 1955 are ex- son, former Secretary of Defense, 
meet claims reported by the re- cellent, National death rate who addressed the CPCU-spon- 
ceiver. Policyholders’ counsel dropped to an all-time low of 9.2 sored New England All-Industry 
charges company had been operat- per 1000 population, or 5 per cent Conference in Hartford. 1° 
ing in state illegally since 1951 under previous low point regis- 


Dec. 5—Spending during 1955 
7 — ' throughout the United States 
- ca et ” : . | may reach $370 billion, thus top- 

by approximately $5 billion, and 


© ay 

Everyone is excited | 
| exceeding 1954 figure of $356 bil- 

| = * 

| 4 i lion. This is conclusion of a com- 
| | about Berkshire Life S prehensive economic study com- 
| 
| 
t 
t 
j 





, | ping previous record set in 1953 





—— 
le > 


B fed piled by Prudential economists. 
USINESS INSURANCE KIT | The staff emphasized that this 
business activity will not be ac- 
companied by run-away boom con- 
ditions, and will be on a sounder 
basis than the economy of 1953. 





Dec. 8—American Association of 
University Teachers of Insur- 
ance have nominated the fol- 

lowing as officers for 1955: Presi- 

dent, Dean Laurence J. Ackerman, 

University of Connecticut; Vice 

President, Professor Hampton H. 

| Irwin, Wayne University; Secre- 

tary-Treasurer, Dean Qilliam T. 

Beadles, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 

versity. Election will be held at 

| Association’s annual meeting in 

| Detroit on Dec. 28. 


















° | Dec. 8 Colorado’s Legislative 
...» especially the Berkshire Life agents who K Council has recommended em- 
now approach the sale of highly profitable i ; 
; ; : : | ployment of full time insurance 
business insurance with the same confidence tt ae 
+e ° ras eae | > ort rvise > covert > 
as more familiar life coverages. This compact, Rul oy we SEpervae See Coreree 
uncomplicated kit is organized to sell the 4 [| on state-owned buildings. Recent 
. . r , ft ° a} 
major types of business insurance: Key Man, Wy study showed: state has 881 fire 
; Sole Proprietor, Partnership and Close Cor- ee policies, pays $126,943 in pre- 
poration. "4 miums, has 2,056 buildings that 
ri are worth $136.5 million but are 
This is another of the fine “sales tools” Berkshire Life provides | | insured for only $71.9 million. 
} its field force as part of its complete sales promotion program. | | 
j 
ba Kee . 
eee See Civil Defense Urged 
Ri 
| BERKSHIRE by LAA Group 
ae LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Dec. 8—“The Life insurance in- 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization i me alen 2 ‘ ant 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, « A MUTUAL COMPANY dustry can make an importan 





contribution to the security of the 
country and also its own security” 
by helping to develop proper civil 
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tive efforts to develop rules to 
guide accident and health adver- 
tising. He suggested the companies 
could work with the Federal Trade 
Commission’s Bureau of Consulta- 
tion as well Commissioners’ 
offices in the various states. 

Thore warned that litigation 
contesting the FTC’s jurisdiction 
over A&H advertising might cause 
Congress to “review” the McCar- 
ran Act that leaves the Federal 
government out of insurance regu- 
lation. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRESS SINCE WAR 


NEW PURCHASES 


Aggrezate new Life Insurance in year 


in billions 


1945 COOOOOM $14.7 
19553 GCOOCOOOOOOOCOCOG060660 $39.5 
1954 COOOOOOOOOOOOC 0060000 OOE $47.6 


as 





LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE U.S. total at end of year 


1o«s BERBBRBBBE +: ;2 
1053 ABBA B ERB B REE BREBE) s20- 
104 ABB BBBRBRE ER RB BEBRBEBEs> 


FUNDS HELD TO SECURE POLICIES Assets of all U.S. Life Companies 


1945 EUG OOMWOG $44.8 — in billions 
1953 OG CCCCGOCCOGEGOEs78:.5 
1954 SO COCCHEHCOEOGEBREET 84.2 


INSTITUTE OF LE INSURANCE 


in billions 


Life Merchandising 
Needs Attention 
Dec. 9—“The 





agents’ market 

being squeezed on the 
hand by the fringe benefits the 
prospect’s company provides for 
him, and the Social Security bene- 
fits which the government pro- 
vides,” H. Bruce Palmer, presi- 
dent of Mutual Benefit Life, told 
the LIAA annual meeting. 


1s 


one 











defense measures, the Civil De- Dec. 8—Eugene M. Thore, LIAA’s 


fense Committee reported at the 
annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 


General Counsel, told the or- 
ganization’s annua] meeting that 
he advocated voluntary, coopera- 





“Perhaps the cost of life insur- 
ance is getting too much empha- 
Continued on page 40 








BEGINNING A SECOND CENTURY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 














1854 


To further its rapid world-wide 
expansion, the Northern Assur- 
ance came to California in 1854 
and established its first agency 
in San Francisco, 


Fair loss adjustments, the 
prompt payment of claims, both 
small and catastrophic, and, most 
important, to establish ourselves 
as an Agency Company were our 
foundation stones. 











1955 


It is a proud achievement to have 


reached a Centennial. We now 
begin a second century, firm in 
our determination to continue 
those precepts adopted in the 
beginning and maintained for 
100 years, and to remain strictly 
an agency company serving our 
agents in the best traditions of 


the insurance industry. 





) A portal of warm welcome to 
our agents and those desiring 
to represent our Company. , 


tae <j 
re y 





je NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


San Francisco 135 William St, New York 438, N. Y. Chicago 
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Daily Reports 


in the American Pattern 
of PLANNED ACTION’ 


*HENRY FORD is often referred to as “the 
man who put America on wheels.” One of the ; : 
| biggest factors in his success was that he de- the cost of a policy is until the last 
~~. termined a course of PLANNED ACTION and benefit has been paid. Also, price 
then followed it! 

You can be a pace setter today — if you ; . : 
ore a man ready and qualified for General Agent responsibility. fits the policy contains. 
National Reserve Life, operating in the vast and rich region west of “A 
the Mississippi, is setting new expansion goals this year. We offer you . : 
unlimited opportunity for a worth while and profitable career with merchandising methods and _ its 
our one hundred and sixty million dollar company. Contact us immedi- sales plans on the premise of what 
ately for complete information without obligation. All exchanges of 
mutual information will be held confidential. Take, "PLANNED ACTION” ; , 
now and write us today... be a pace setter with National Reserve is good for the industry, what is 
Life ... Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore! good for the company, and what is 
H. ©. CHAPMAN, Pres. © S. H. WITMER, Chm. of Board win good for the agent. 

lor a e “4. “Sometimes all of us are prone 


(- es rn 1 RS ee tise he salted . + ites ' ‘ 

ie ox}, NATIONAL RESERVE RRS eet eee 

Ve el? LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY agent, the man who is responsible 
- | 


HA ++ + SOUK FALLS for the enormous increase in life 


Continued from page 37 


sis,” he said. “No one can tell what 


is not as important as what bene- 


company must appraise its 


is good for the policyholder, what 























d g ask insurance protection in this coun- 
try, should be given careful con- 





sideration in all our plans.” 


BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON Dec. 11—First announcement was 


Consulting Actuaries made of a new venture to en- 
Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardson courage private investments in 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND Latin America. Industrial and 
financial leaders of United States 
and Latin America are to meet in 
International House, New Orleans, 
HUGGINS & COMPANY from Feb. 28 to Mar. 3. 
Known as the Inter-American 
Investment Conference, the meet- 








Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. ing is to explore the role of private 


TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 initiative and finance in relations 








between the two continents. Spon- 





sors are the City of New Orleans 

and Time-Life International. 
cA 7 The Conference will be both an 
COMPLETE MERICAN PROTECTION assembly and a workshop. Latin 
Ti a ; ay : ‘ American groups are planning to 
send representatives prepared to 
put forward specific investment 


proposals. 


Congress Hears Call 
To Continue Tax Plan 
Dec. 13, 14—Life officials testified 
before the House Ways and 
Means Committee that Congress 
should vote a permanent extension 
- i of the present method which im- 
en ao € Ps a poses a flat tax on the net invest 
—S ftu sivV se eee | * ment income of life companies 


| 
a \ 


~~ 


Representatives of the American 


one oA M ERI OF: al New York Life Convention, Life Insurance 


Stree 38, N.Y Association of America, and the 


REINSURANCE Croup Life Insurers Conference termed 


saan, - : this method “the simplest and most 


nearly equitable plan yet sug- 
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DIVIDENDS Dec. 15—With mailing of 1954 


Company Amount Payment Date Record Date dividend, Continental, a mem 
QUARTERLY ber of the America Fore Group, 
Colonial Life ; Dec. 15 Dec. marked 100th consecutive year In 
ee & Empire es _ which it has paid cash dividend. 
Ohio Casualty : Dec. Dec. 
a Canually aoe — News to Watch—Final decision on 
Home Fire & Marine Dec. Dec. application of Caisse Centrale 


Great Southern ; Dec. Dec. de Reassurance, a French fund, 


REGULAR for a license in Florida. Several! 
Standard Accident ; Dec. Nov. 
oe oe .- onl _ tion to admitting a government 


controlled insurance companys 
EXTRA 


American Investors 100 per cent stock dividend Dec. “anal heea 
Ohio Casualty 40 Dec. 15 Dec. decision after a hearing because of 
Travelers $5.00 Dec. 13 Nov. an earlier court action by the Fund 
American Re-Iins. .20 Dec. 15 Dec. 


groups expressed strong opposi 


Commissioner Larson reserved his 


to force him to approve the appli 





cation 
gested,” but stated that the pres- ment income and to tax stock com Joint meeting under the Bureau 
ent tax rate of 64% per cent is panies on total net investment in of Accident and Health Unde 
extremely high and places a bu come nm a company-by-company writers and the Health and Ac¢ 
den on life policyholders and their Dasis dent Underwriters Conference in 
thrift. Chicago Feb. 7-9. Topic of confer 
Dec. 13-——Occidental Life passed ence and workshop will be group 
Testifying in opposition to con the $5 billion mark of insu inderwriting, but significance 
tinuing the present tax plan were ance in force. The 48-year old that this is the first such move by 
executives from Acacia Mutual company has approximately $3 bil these two organizations to bring 
who put forward again their plan lion of ordinary and $2 billion of about greater coordination of their 
to tax mutuals on full free invest- group. activities 


i 9 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY jeaeetateas 


emir : ed . , “ 





' ° , ¢ Agency— 
Everybody's cheering National Cas- Establish and build your own. Direct sy ogeneY 


ualty's sound protection—the finest in highly attractive wettoss cas available. 
Disability Income, Hospitalization & appointments in selec ars—Address: Acci- 


; aa : full particul ny. 
Surgical coverages for the Individual, Write teeta Div. National Casualty Company 


Family, Franchise or True Group case. Detroit 26, Michigen. 





Remember—It's Easiest to Sell the Best! 
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Aviation Coverage 


Associated 
Aviation Under- 
writers, in ad- 
dition to their 
trip and Annual 
Aviation Acci- 
dent policies, 
also sell a Short Term Travel pol- 
icy, a Baggage policy and an An- 
nual Common Carrier policy. 

The trip policy has been amended 
to provide $6,250 for 25 cents 
rather than $5,000 and with a new 
maximum of $62,500 instead of 
$50,000, 


For Vurther Information Circle 250 on Card, 


New Auto Endorsement 


North America Companies have 
introduced an innovation in Auto 
Physical Damage protection—the 
Physical Damage Extension En- 
dorsement. 

The endorsement which can be 
attached to Auto Physical Damage, 
combination or multiple policies, 
broadens basic physical damage 
coverages for individually owned 
private passenger automobiles. 

The new endorsement covers: 1. 
Use of other private passenger 
automobiles or utility trailers. The 
same physical damage protection 
carried on the insured’s own car 
now can be extended for the bene- 
fit of the insured and spouse to 


42 


private passenger cars they occa- 
sionally borrow or rent. 

2. Additional Expense. The in- 
sured can now be reimbursed for 
additional expense incurred ($6. 
per day up to 30 days) when he 
suffers “Loss of Use” of his own 
automobile from any physical dam- 
age peril insured by the basic 
policy. 

The new endorsement is availa- 
ble in 34 states and the District 
of Columbia. 


For Further Information Circle 251 on Card. 


Casualty Writers Now 


The Progressive Fire Insurance 
Company of Atlanta has entered 
the casualty underwriting field. 
The company will continue in fire 
and allied lines. 


For Further Information Cirele 253 on Card, 


Single Policy Replaces Several 
policy 
has been announced by Pearl As- 


A package homeowners 


surance, It provides the essential 
insurance to cover the normal risks 
of homeowners by offering a single 
policy instead of four or five in- 
dividual policies. 

There are two homeowners’ poli- 
cies—A and B. Among the fea- 
tures of the B policy are benefits 
covering the expense of defending 


a law suit and the satisfying of a 
judgment and those providing for 
the extra expense of living else- 
where while restoration goes on in 
the home. 

For Further Information Cirele 254 en Card. 


Sales-Robot 


United States 
Life announces 
the ‘‘Sales-Ro- 
bot,”’ a self-ser- 
vice underwrit- 
ing kit designed 
to simplify 
Group Insurance selling. 

Company officials say the Robot 
will enable agents to plan, sell, 
underwrite and bind most prospec- 
tive group cases in record time 
since the necessity for initial Home 
Office inquiries is eliminated. 

Each Robot kit contains three 
basic plans plus “Baby Group” and 
“Employee Life” plans for small 
firms with 5 to 24 employees. 

The first basic plan provides 
Group Life and Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment coverage. The 
second plan adds Hospital and Sur- 
gical coverage. The third plan adds 
Hospital and Surgical for depen- 
dents to the basic benefits. 

It is estimated that insurance 
laymen can, after a few minutes 
study of this kit, prepare the 
client proposal so as to show the 
monthly cost for each class of in- 
surance and the total monthly pre- 
mium required. 


For Further Information Circle 255 on Card, 


Whole Life 


Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company announces a new 
addition to the company’s line of 
Non-Par contracts. 

The new policy is a Whole Life 
Paid Up at age 85 Non-Participat- 
ing contract, and is to be known 
as the GLC Special (Guaranteed 
Low Cost Special). Minimum pol- 
icy to be issued is $10,000. 

Jefferson Standard has also an- 
nounced a reduction of rates on all 
regular term insurance plans. 


For Further Information Cirele 256 on Card, 


Preferred Whole Life 


Central Standard Life of Chi- 
cago announces its new Preferred 
Whole life policy. 
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The policy is issued in amounts 
of $10,000 or more and is the latest 
entrant into the low-cost field of 
life insurance, having a low an- 
nual rate per thousand at age 35. 
All of the company’s regular bene- 
fits and riders such as Premium 
Waiver, Double Indemnity, Family 
Income and Income Protector may 
be issued on this Preferred Whole 
Life policy. 

In addition Central Standard has 
announced its Progressive Estate 
Plan for juveniles and a new Life 
Paid-up at age 85 policy. 


For Further Information Circie 257 en Card. 


Retirement Income 


Aetna Life’s new policy provides 
retirement income for pension trust 
programs on a fixed cost basis. 

The new policy can be written to 
mature at age 55, 60, 65 or 70, 
when $10 monthly payments on 
each $1,000 of insurance begin, con- 
tinuing for a guaranteed period 
of five years and as long there- 
after as the policyholder lives. 

The policy may be used for in- 


j 
} 
¢ 
— LA 


Dear me, | don't know what plan to 


male 


choose. | wish | could try them all on. 


dividual life insurance 


as well as for pension trusts, 


programs 


For Further Information Cirele 258 on Card. 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information 
about one or more of the policies or 
lines reviewed here, circle on the card 
between pages 44 and 45 the num- 
ber or numbers following those items. 
Write your name and address on the 
card and drop it in the mail. 

















60 John Street 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office 
New York City 


Casualty - Fire - Marine - Surety 
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Policy Has Low Net Payment 

A preferred whole life par policy 
with a low net payment schedule 
has been announced by Manufac- 
turers Life. 

The policy is available to sub- 
standard lives from ages 0-80. 
Minimum amount is $7,500. High 
first year dividends and low rates 
for total disability waiver of pre- 
mium are among the policy’s fea- 
tures. 

According to the company, the 
new plan plus Family Income Bene- 
fit makes an extremely low cost 
maximum protection type of 
“package. 


For Further Information Cirele 260 on Card, 


Insurance Abroad 

Connecticut General Life has 
liberalized its underwriting prac- 
tices for U. 8. citizens traveling 
abroad. 

Many Americans who plan to 
live in or travel to principal cities 
abroad can now get life insurance 
at no extra charge. The change in 

Continued on page 44 


More than a BILLION DOLLARS 
of LIFE INSURANCE in force. 











Local Agencies For Sale 


Arkansas New Mexico Michigan 
Florida South Carolina North Carolina 
Illinois California Texas 


Georgia 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 








‘Ever had a *200,000 saler”’ 


Asks Ray Dooney (left), of Leaming &2 Dooney, Philadelphia, 


pictured with Prudential’s Clair Carlin. 


“We can’t tell you how highly we think the sale of $200,000 Preferred Whole 
of Prudential’s Life Department. Our Life 

experience with life sales has been lim This is only one example of the kind of 
ited, But recently with the help of a help we get from Prudential’s excellent 
Prudential Brokerage Manager, we did brokerage service. And even with all this 


an estate planning case that resulted in help, we still get the full commission.” 


TO; BROKERAGE SERVICE » THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s Live DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


Sp 28 


make tire sales easier for me, 


NAME __. 





ADDRESS 


PHONE 





>, y 
THE PRUDENTIAL i 
ad r aad 1875 —Protecting the Family~1955 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Lite Insurance * Annuities © Sickness & Accident Protection © Group Ineurance * Group Pensions 





. 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 43 


underwriting practices does not in- 
clude areas of the world where 
there is armed conflict or extreme 
political unrest, company Officials 
declare. 


For Further Information Circle 261 on Card. 


Major Medical 
The Guardian 
Life Insurance 
Company of 
America now of- 
fers a Major 
Medical policy 
that is guaran- 
teed renewable for the lifetime of 
the insured and of his spouse. 
The new contract provides bene- 
fits of $7,500 above the deductible 
for each covered person for each 
sickness or injury; except that, 
after age 65, the total benefit limit 
is $7,500 for each covered person. 
The policy has three limitations: 
1. Maximum of $1,000 for any one 
surgical operation; 2. Maximum of 
$25 per day for hospital room and 
board; 3. Maximum of 75 per cent 
of private nursing fees. 


for Further Information Circle 262 on Card, 


New Group Plans 

Continental Assurance has an- 
nounced two new Group plans: a 
Major Medical Group plan and the 
Accelo-Group plan. 

The Major Medical plan, com- 
pany officials say, provides protec- 
tion to an individual and his family 
against the disastrous effects of 
catastrophic accident or sickness. 
It reimburses unallocated medical 
care charges incurred by an indivi- 
dual resulting from one non-occu- 
pation accident or sickness. 

In the Accelo-Group plan, bene- 
fits recognize the heavy initial ex- 
pense of hospitalization by paying 
triple benefits for the first 10 days, 
then double benefits for the next 
10 days and finally standard bene- 
fits for the next 50 days. The ac- 
cumulated benefits not needed for 
the hospital may be used for sur- 
gery, doctor’s cost at the hospital, 
nurses or therapy. 


For Further Information Circle 263 on Card. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Study Aids Company Appraisal 
The first of ten studies covering 

Institute of Manage- 

Audit 


tions has been released. This con- 


American 
ment’s Management func- 
cerns the “Economic Function of 
the Corporation” and points out 
that the esteem in which a com- 
pany and its products are held by 
its eight 
aspects of the quality of its cor- 


“publics” reveals vital 


porate management. The public 
referred to stock 
holder, consumer, competitor, em- 


include the 


ployees, distributor, supplier, 
banker and community 

Forty-one questions of appraisal 
in chapters on general history, 
products and markets, operations, 
capital structure and stock policy, 
and management personnel serve 
as a standard against which the 
executive can relate his knowl- 
edge of his own operations. 


For More Information Circle 14 on Card. 


On Behalf of the Agent 


Maryland Casualty has made 
available to its agency organiza- 
tion a 12-page, illus- 
trated booklet entitled, “It’s the 
That Counts!” The 


purpose of this publication is to 


two-color 
Final Cost 


present the major reasons for buy- 
ing insurance through the inde- 
pendent local agent or broker. 

Availability at any hour, prompt 
service, and keeping an “Insur- 
ance eye” on the family are among 
the attributes of the agent which 
are cited. 


For More Information Cirele 15 on Card. 


Address Index for Pocket 


A miniature address index is 
the novel item being introduced by 
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INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON THIS PAGE 


Timely Manufacturing Company 


he pocket gadget has pages 
contained in a wafer-thin metal 
jacket which is covered in leather 
A zip tab indicator slides along 
the metal-faced alphabetical list 
ing to the letter desired, then a 
press of a button raises the cover 
to the page indicated 


For More Information Cirele 16 on Card 


. . > 
Data Selection in Duplicating 
Ormig, the systems duplicating 
machine which can eliminate or 


shift columns automaticall) 


Makes Choice Possible 


unique in its field according to 
the manufacturer, 

The machine permits selection 
of data from a spirit master by 
columns in various combinations 
without masks or blockouts. Col 
umns which are widely separated 
can be reassembled and condensed 
on smaller paper 

Another feature of the Ormig 
is automatic line selection. Using 
only one spirit master, and with 
only one feeding, the machine per 
mits printing of one to three in- 
dividual lines in combination with 
both constant and variable heads 


Por More Information Circle 17 on Card 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Life Medical Fund Reports 


The Ninth Annual Report of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund has been prepared. In the 
past nine years the Fund has ap 
propriated more than $6 million 
for research aimed at preventing 
and curing diseases of the heart 
This includes 
fellow 


and blood vessels. 
$848,592 for grants and 
ships. 

Contained herein is the report 
of the Board of Directors, the Re- 
port of the Scientific Director con 
cerning Grants and Fellowships, 
the Report of the Treasurer, com 
pany members and other pertinent 
information. 


For More Information Circle 18 on Card 


Protection from Dishonesty 


Dishonesty insurance for com 
mercial firms is the subject of a 
booklet published by the 
Surety Association of America 

A joint project of two organiza 
tions, the booklet, 
Employee Dishonesty in 


recently 


“Safeguards 
Against 
Business,” is divided into two sec 
tions. The first part, dealing with 
methods of sound internal control 
and auditing procedures, was pre- 
pared by the American Institute 
of Accountants. The Surety Asso 


Continued on page 46 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 45 


| ciation compiled the second sec- 
Seeking tion which discusses fidelity in- 
surance. 

The interdependence of inter- 
nal control and fidelity bonds is 


stressed and emphasis is placed 
on the necessity of utilizing both 





safeguards against financial loss ’ 
through employee dishonesty. 


For More Information Cirele 19 on Card. 


| Direct Mail Pieces for A & H 


“Ad Pak,” the kit containing 
the direct mail advertising pieces 
| and envelopes stuffers produced 
by Educators Mutual for their 
various health insurance policies 
| is now available. 
Under the motto, “To sell my 
More Good Agents story ... I must tell my story,” 
| the contents of the kit are ar- 
We are looking for qualified agents ranged according to policy—non- 
to help us expand our services. If you cancellable income protection, in- 
: | termediate income protection, 
— looking for new ways to increase | premier disability income protec- 
tion, preferred accident & sick- 
ness, hospital expense, key-man 





your volume, why don’t you 
contact us? Simply write to... : 
income protection, and accident 
reimbursement—with suggestions 
on how to make more sales for 







each type. 


a 
“A 
~, © 
For More information Circle 20 on Card. 
The Phoenix Ins, Co. 
ah, TRY 
4 


4 fe, | 


oh! The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
ar ame Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. | Catalogue of Safety Ideas 
: or HARTFORD GROUP = Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. “Here’s How,” the booklet con- 
he al The Cencral States Fire las. Co. | taining 1,001 traffic safety ideas 


Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 
52 WOODLAND STREET Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. : oe ve 
HARTFORD 15, CONN, Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada | Complete in its contents from “At- 
sa | tention Getting Ideas” to “Women 
in Action,” the book covers such 


is ready for free distribution. 


. 





subjects as daily newspaper pro- 
motions, church safety programs, 
night driving safety ideas; tele- 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. vision productions, and inventions 


Consulting Actuarie for safety in its 34 divisions of 
Snonpenee Aces traffic safety activities. : 
Each suggestion is given in 
New York Washington Los Angeles | brief, and some are illustrated, so 
that there is an abundance of 
safety promotional material here 











For Further Information Cirele 21 on Card. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries NAM Philosophy Explained 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: What is the NAM and what 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA does it stand for? The answer to 


this question is contained in a 
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booklet, 


new 
Building a Better America.” 


“Industry’s Goal 


Prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the 
pamphlet explains the underlying 
philosophy on NAM policies. It 
also offers industry’s viewpoint of 
such subjects as our patent sys- 
tem, conservation, competition, 
employer-employee relations, tax 
reduction, profits, ete. 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card, 


Appealing to All Philatelists 
First Day Covers, coveted by 

stamp collectors, are being made 

available as a direct mail medium 





First Day Covers 


by Art Press. This service known 
as ‘“Stampromotions,’ includes 
complete facilities, from design- 
ing and printing inserts and pre- 
paring copy to addressing and 
mailing. 

These first day covers are em- 
bellished with decorative steel en- 
graved designs symbolizing the 
event that is commemorated in the 
stamp. Appropriately slanted mes- 
sages are inserted to make an at- 
tention-getting direct mail piece. 


For Further Information Cirele 23 on Card, 


Study Covers Pension Plans 


The fourth 
practices to be made by the Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., is 
Covering over 500 


study of pension 


now available. 
companies with more than 3.5 mil- 
lion 
pension plans, “Pension Planning: 
Experience and Trends” sets forth 


employees participating in 


the record of prevailing pension 


practices as the authors found 
them. 
Basic policies and alternative 
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plan provisions are evaluated, cur- 


rent trends are traced and ap- 
praised, and factors which must 
be considered in adopting or re- 
vising pension plans are explored. 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card. 


“Business Insurance” Reprinted 
The book, “Business Insurance,” 
by Dr. E. H. White, which is on 
the Suggested Reading List of the 
American College of Life Under- 
not been available. 


writers, has 





from most 


ask for sales kit. 











You've Got a Cure for This 


Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction are three spectres that 
haunt every business. The cure for such a 3-D nightmare is 3-D Crime 
Insurance. American Casualty's streamlined 3-D program is different 
. all eight coverages are IN the policy” No multitude 
of endorsements to fuss with. Sales average $500.00 in premium— 
a fact for profit-minded agencies to consider. 


lf you're not familiar with American Casvalty's 3-D, 


"Except in N.Y 1 and Texas 


American Casualty Company 


READING O@OPENNGEYLVANIA | 


The publishers have announced, 
however, that the book has been 
reprinted and is now ready for 
distribution. 


For Further Information Cirele 25 on Card, 


LIAMA Function Explained 


A booklet outlining the history, 
accomplishments and future plans 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association has _ been 
published. 

Entitled “What is This Agency 

Continued on page 48 
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Management Association?” the 
pamphlet gives a brief sketch of 
the LIAMA and gives the answers 
to such questions as how it is 
helping the sales efficiency of life 
companies, how policyholders and 
the public benefit from its work, 
and how successfully scientific re 
search is being applied to life in- 
surance sales problems. 


Vor Further Information Cirele 26 on Card. 


Year Book Covers 580 Life Cos. 


The eighty-second annual edi- 
tion of the Spectator Life Insur- 
ance Year Book has been pub- 
lished, Vhis 1954 book contains 
statistics and information con- 
cerning 580 legal reserve life com- 
panies as well as a large amount 
of data covering foreign compa- 
nies and business in foreign 
countries. 

A look at the main classifica- 
tions of data will indicate the 
completeness of the information 
offered in this volume. A _ brief 
but detailed history of each old 
line life company in the U. S. is 
given. Financial reports of all 
American companies and Cana- 
dian companies operating in this 
country including itemized bal- 
ance sheets are shown. A 13-year 
financial experience table of 
American legal reserve life com- 
panies is presented. 

Life business, as well as that 
for accident and health, is de- 
tailed by states for every company 
operating in this country. Also in- 
cluded is miscellaneous statistical 
information pertaining to such 
subjects as dividends paid and 
fraternal insurance. 


Vor Further Information Cirele 27 on Card. 


Application Processing Eased 


A new system for processing in- 
surance applications in a quick, 
errorproof manner has been an- 
nounced by Charles bruning Com- 
pany. It involves a translucent 
application form which is filled in 
as usual by the agent and mailed 
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to the home office. There the proc- 
essing departments make their 
entries on this control copy and 
the process application is repro- 
duced by a Bruning Copyflex 
copying machine. 

According to the company, the 
new system can be used on en- 
dorsements and claims as well as 
applications. 


For Further Information Cirele 28 on Card, 


File Gives Increased Space 
A file especially designed for 
companies with a large number of 


active files has been announced 








Two-Sided File 


by Neubauer Manufacturing Co. 

The all steel file has two sides, 
each seven rows high, which pro- 
vides an approximate capacity of 
12,500 folders. Shelves are di- 
vided into compartments for filing 
convenience. 


For Further Information Cirele 29 on Card, 


Would Your Advertising Win? 


The 3rd Annual Awards Con- 
test for Success in the Use of Ad- 
vertising has been announced by 
the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. Agents and brokers have 
been invited to submit portfolios 
of 1954 advertising material be- 
fore March 31, 1955. 

Entrants are classified accord- 
ing to premium income into five 
groups. An honor certificate will 
be awarded by a distinguished 
panel of judges to the winner in 
each classification and one of the 


five will be selected for the Bronze 
Statuette given to the outstanding 
agent or broker without regard to 
income group. 


For Further Information Cirele 30 on Card, 


1954 Statistics Ready 

The 1954 Statistical Abstract 
has been put on sale by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This 75th an- 
niversary edition contains statis- 
tics by the thousands, approxi- 
mately 500,000 of them in fact. 
The data given cover social, po- 
litical, industrial, economic sub- 
jects. 

The figures in this year’s book 
include recent data on standard 
subjects, as well as new tables 
incorporated for their timeliness. 
Among these are projection of the 
population to 1975, Korean battle 
casualties, Community Chest cam- 
paigns, and motor vehicle travel 
mileage and speed. 


For Further Information Cirele 31 on Card 


Health Insurance in U. S. 

“The Extent of Voluntary Health 
Insurance Coverage in the United 
States” is the booklet incorporat- 
ing the final results of the eighth 
annual survey of the extent of 
health insurance in the United 
States made by the Health Insur- 
ance Council. 

Well-illustrated with charts, 
graphs, and statistical tables, the 
study offers complete and detailed 
information on this form of pro- 
tection held by more than 100 mil- 
lion Americans. 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card, 


Low Cost, Deluxe Features 

An electric mimeograph is being 
offered by A. B. Dick Company. 
According to the manufacturer, al- 
though this machine is low in cost 
it contains deluxe operating fea- 
tures usually found in higher 
priced models. 

These advantages include full 
ream feed, an enclosed cylin- 
der, hairline registration, variable 
speeds, and a new dual roll feed 
that may be set to eliminate paper 
lint on copy areas or to avoid 
smearing pre-printed copy. 


For Further Information Cirele 33 on Card, 
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Earl T. DeMoe has been elected president 
of the Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees. He was formerly director of sales. 


William R. Morpeth, 
Jr., has joined Pruden- 
tial - Skandia - Hudson 
group as Secretary 





James N. Palencia has 
been appointed super- 
visor, Latin American 
division, Pan-American 


Life. 


Luther H Williams 
has been named assis- 
tant to the president 
of American Fidelity 
& Casualty and Amer 
ican Fidelity Fire 





Edward J. Lasko, has 
been named agency 
secretary of Union 
Bankers Insurance. 


Edward S. Cooper has 
been elected a mem- 
ber of the governing 
board of Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Raymond Ripley Davenport has 
been elected president of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. Mr. Davenport 
is vice president and agency di- 
rector for Southwestern Life 


Owen E. Barker, vice president of 
Appleton & Cox and an officer of 
the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters, has been 
named president of the institute 


B. E. Kelley, United State Plywood 
Corporation, has been elected 
president of the National Insur 
ance Buyers Association, Ine 


M. E. Rodney, chief underwriter of 
Virginia Surety, has terminated 
his services with that company 
and is assuming presidency and 
management of Commercia] and 


General Underwriters of Amer- 
ica, a newly formed corporation 
in Missouri. 


Wheeler McMillen has been elect- 
ed a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Bankers National Life 
of Montclair, N. J. Mr. McMillen 
is Editor-in-Chief of Farm Jour 
nal, 


George B. Salter has been named a 
member of the board of Provi 
dence Washington. He is at pres 
ent executive vice president of 
the company. 


Harry W. Gadsden has been elect 
ed a member of the board of 
directors of Provident Mutual 
Life. Mr. Gadsden is vice presi 
dent and director of production 

Continued on page 50 





W. T. Grant, chairman and founder 
of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
died suddenly at the age of 75 
Mr. Grant organized the Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident Association 
in 1909 and served as secretary- 
treasurer until its reincorpora- 
tion as the Business Men’s As 
surance Company in 1920. Serv- 
ing the company successively as 
vice president, president, and 
chairman of the board, Mr. 
Grant lead the company to its 
present strength of $800 million 
life insurance in force 


Donald C. Bowersock, president of 
the Boston and Old Colony In- 
surance Company since 1945 and 


a director of the company, died 
recently in Boston. Among the 
many positions Mr. Bowersock 
held were directorships in Fac- 
tory Insurance Assn., American 
Hull Syndicate and Builders 
Risk Syndicate and a trustee 
“ship of American Foreign In 


surance Exchange 


Troupe Earnest Gammage, 5r., 
founder and president of the 
Pan American Fire & Casualty 
Company died in Houston after 
an illness of several years. Prior 
to entering the insurance busi- 
ness in 1939, Mr. Gammage was 
active in real estate development 


in Houston. 
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Continued from page 49 


and engineering of 
Dohme. 


Sharp & 


Herman L, Clark, vice president in 
charge of home office activities 
of American Investors Life, has 
been elected to the board of 
directors of the company. 


- Maitland Macintosh and George 
L. Holmes have been named di- 
rectors of Manufacturers Life. 
Mr. Macintosh will be a Policy- 
holders’ director and Mr. Holmes 
a Shareholders’ director, 


Dr. Paul H. Buck, former dean and 
provost of Harvard University, 
has been named a trustee of 
Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association of America, 


Harold Fearon has been elected 
vice president of Southern Gen- 
eral Insurance. Mr. Fearon is 
president of the Georgia Insur- 
ance Service Company, and has 
been a director of Southern Gen- 
eral for some time. 


George C. Peacock has been elected 
a vice president cf Agricultural 
and Empire State Insurance 
Companies. He was formerly 
secretary of the companies. 


James S. Hurry has been elected 
vice president of all the com- 
panies in the Glens Falls Group. 
He was formerly secretary of the 
companies. 


Harry J. Shaffer has been elected 
agency vice president of Acacia 
Mutual Life. He was formerly 
second vice president and man- 
ager of agencies of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. 


T. V. Learson has been promoted to 
vice president in charge of sales 
for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 


Norman M. Hughes, former vice 
president and actuary of Na- 
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NEW COMPANY OFFICERS: H. B. Perrin, president (left) and Melvin Price, execu- 
tive vice president (right), of the recently formed $4 million legal reserve life com- 
pany, Matson Assurance. The new company, which will begin operation January |, 
1955, is a subsidiary of Matson Navigation Company. 

According to Matson Navigation president, Randolph Sevier, it was decided to 
extend company activities into fields of business and industry other than shipping and 
hotels, and the field of group life and group accident and health insurance seemed to 
promise profitable growth. Continuing increase of industry and population on the 
Pacific Coast indicated a need for a company devoted entirely to group underwriting. 
The company's broad background in insurance experience motivated the decision to 
form the new company. Home office is Matson Building, 215 Market Street, San 


Francisco. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE'S NEW OFFICERS: (left to right) vice president 
John A, Buxton, chairman of Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware; president, 
S. Bruce Black, president of Liberty Mutual; treasurer, H. G. Kemper, president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty shown following recent election at association's annual 


meeting in Chicago. 


tional Life and Accident, has 
been named vice president and 
chief actuary of the company. 


Frank W. Boyle has been named 
deputy manager of The Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. He continues as vice 
president of The Employers’ 
Fire, the American Employers’ 
and The Halifax Insurance Com- 
pany of N. Y. 


John R. Paine has been appointed 


controller of Central Standard 
Life. He was formerly manager 
of the Cost and Budget depart- 
ment of the company. 

Rankin M. Smith has been elected 
secretary of Life of Georgia. 
Formerly assistant agency vice 
president, Mr. Smith will become 
a member of the five-man execu- 
tive Committee which directs 
company operations, 
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John A. Snow has been appointed Department of Mutual Benefit pointed assistant vice president, 
group supervisor policy ser- Health and Accident Associa- agency promotion, of World In- 
vices of New England Mutual tion. He was previously a group surance. Prior to this time, Mr. 
Life. underwriting supervisor. Blank was a field training in- 

structor with the company. 

Edward G. Fagan has been ad- Verne W. Huddleston, senior un 
vanced to the newly created po- derwriter in American Interna 
sition of chief field supervisor of tional Underwriters, Chicago, 
the Glens Falls Group. He was has been transferred to AIU 
formerly field supervisor with New York where he will be as- 
the company. sistant to the public relations 

manager. 

Frank A. McConnell, assistant Robert P. Hale has been appointed 
vice president of Teachers In- Rowe W. Verschoyle has been associate director of agencies 
Surance and Annuity Associa- named manager of the agency for Republic National Life. He 
tion of America, has been ap- department of the Insurance was formerly brokerage man- 
pointed treasurer of the com- Company of Texas. He has been ager. 
pany. vice president and Pacific Coast 

manager of Traders & General 

Walter A. Merkle has been ap- Insurance Company. THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
pointed manager of the Benefit ‘| COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
Division of Union Central Life. . Shad Medlin has been named as- 

sistant superintendent of agen- 

Thomas W. Booth has been named cies on the life, accident and 
genera] adjuster of the four fire health staff of Travelers. Mr. 
companies of the America Fore Medlin was formerly manager of 
Group. He was formerly assis- the life, accident and health 
tant general adjuster. agency department of Travelers 

in Richmond, Va 


Thomas P. Coyle has been named 55 FIFTH AVE.,. NEW YORK 


chief underwriter in the Group Maurice A. Blank has been ap- 


L. Kennicott has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Kem- 
per group. Mr. Kennicott was 
formerly secretary of the Pro- 
cedures Department of the com- 
panies, 


Continued on page 52 

















a tingle of 


excitement 


Whenever American United Life's 
representatives gather for trammg 
regional or held club meetings, you 
will find an undercurrent of excite 
ment present, a feeling of high mo 
rale—the thrill of teamwork accom 
plishment. This highly satuslactory 


"l Love the Life of a vee rane Nee Hence eee 
"PROSPECTOR'S' Wife!" eneodon= 


As far as American United w concerned, no one 

- » Says Mrs. Robert E. Hoff group has a corner on brains The secret of sales 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico success lies in the exchange of sales ideas; in letting 
these sales ideals trickle up from the field and filter 

"My husband Bob is a ‘Prospector,’ and | love it! His down from the home office. Making “sales manage- 
prospecting tools are the Minnesota Mutual soles pres- ment” a two-way street builds better sales tools, better 
entations. men and better business 

"He made his ‘lucky strike’ when in 1948 he chose life And this philosophy accounts for the tingle of ex- 
insurance as his career—Minnesota Mutual as his company. citement: all of us may take credit for the record- 


“Selling Minnesota Mutual insurance isn't the only busi- breaking volume of good business each succeeding year 


ness in the world, but it's the only life for us. Minnesora 
Mutual has given us a business that's all our own—and it's 
wonderful! 


sees added to American United Life's books 


Assets over $100 mithons, insurance in force over $550 mullions 


Mrs, Robert Hel. AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creck Parkway at Meridian St. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE Indianapolis, Indiana 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota Established 1880 
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to the KEY TO SECURITY 


might well be the subtitle of the 
Company's visual Sales Kits on Retire- 
ment, Mortgage, Family and College 
Insurance. Use of these Kits helps the 
new associate get into early and 
profitable production. They also assist 
him in becoming adept in the use of 
the Key to Security, the Company's illus- 
trated and integrated programming 
service which has been so notably 
effective since its introduction. 


dowror [EQUITABLE LIFE 


CAREER Lire 
unoemwanrens! INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1667 IN DES MOINES 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET = CHICAGO 3, ILL 
HARRY 8, TRESSEL, M.C.A, Ww. P. KELLY 
M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.3.A. E. K. GREEN 
Franklin 24020 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE 
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Clifford W. Johaston has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of 
agencies for Midland Mutual 
Life. He was formerly a genera! 
agent for Monarch in Erie, Pa 


D. E. Kilgour has been appointed 
genera] manager of the Great- 
West Life Assurance. He was 
recently promoted to director of 
agencies for the company. 


Frederick W. Niemeyer has been 
appointed agency executive of 
Monumental! Life. 


Lee Barrett has been named assis- 
tant director of advertising of 
New England Mutual. 


Raymond J. Casey has been elect- 
ed executive director of the 
National Automatic Sprinkler 
and Fire Control Association. 
Mr. Casey was formerly director 
of labor relations. 


William S. Mooney and Lucian W. 
Hiner have been promoted to 
field supervisors of the Glens 
Falls Group. Both men were for- 
merly branch claims managers. 


Edwin P. Loescher has been named 
manager of the change division 
of Union Central Life. 


Macon Crocker and Frank R. 
Martin have been appointed 
assistant secretaries of the 
American Insurance Group. Mr. 
Crocker was formerly superin- 
tendent of the fire underwriting 
department, and Mr. Martin was 
a field supervisor. 


William H. Whorf has been ap- 
pointed director of schools for 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


Thomas M. Torrey, marine man- 
ager of the Insurance Company 
of North America, has been 
elected chairman of the Ameri- 
can Marine Insurance Clearing 
House. 
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John Egisaer has been appointed 
group coordinator for Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident 
Association. He was formerly a 
group underwriting supervisor. 


William G. Broerman has been ap- 
pointed to the post of manager 
of the underwriting division of 
Union Central Life. 


Kenneth O. Force and Robert B. 
Mitchell have been named exec- 
utive editors of the fire-casualty 
and life editions respectively of 
the National Underwriter. 


Henry S. Stone has been named 
resident manager of Employers’ 
Group’s New England depart- 
ment. He was formerly assistant 
resident manager in this area. 


O. Wayne Link has been appointed 
to the new position of service 
manager of the Federated Bro- 
kerage Group. 


R. Donald Quackenbush has joined 
Bankers Nationa] Life and will 
be in charge of the development 
of Consumer Credit insurance 
operations. 


Frank S. Young has 
pointed director of the newly 
formed Business Development 
Unit of the Boylston Agency in 
Boston, Mass. 


been ap- 


Naurice M. Thomas has been ap 
assistant director of 
Midland Mutual 
formerly asso 


pointed 
agencies of 
Life. He was 
ciated with Provident Life and 
Accident. 
Carmon E. Cobe has been named 
group sales representative for 
Union Central Life. He has been 
active in group sales and super- 
vision in a number of midwest 
ern states. 


Dr. Clyde E. Flood has been elect- 


ed assistant medical director of 


Occidental Life. 


Peggy Ann Coman has been ap- 
pointed editor of The LOG, 
monthly magazine of Life Insur- 
ance Company of Georgia. 
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Harold L. Baird has been elected president 
of United Pacific. He was formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the company 


Paul McKee has been 
promoted to assistant 
vice president of 
United Benefit Life 


Joseph A. Wynne has 
been elected assistant 
vice president of 


United Pacific 


Richard F. F. Nichols 
has been appointed 
vice president of 
Teachers insurance 
and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America 


Paul Thomson has 
been named assistant 
actuary of Mutual Life 
of New York. 


irer of 


Edward R. Ziegier, treas 
bi 


he Bronx Savings Bank, has 


been elected president of the 
Savings Bank Life 


Council of New York. 


Insurance 


James D. Renn, Peninsular Life, 
has been named president of the 
Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers. 


Powell B. McHaney, president of 
General American Life, has re 
ceived the St. Louis Award. This 
honor was accorded to Mr. Mcec- 
Haney on the basis of years of 

service and 

cially on his achievements of 


community espe- 


the past year. 


Queen City Insurance Company of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has increased 
capital from $400,000 to $500,000 
and contributed $205,000 to sur 
plus by the sale of 1,000 addi- 
tional shares of stock at $350 a 
share. Spectator’s FFA rating 


1954: BB+, A+, A. 


Travelers has authorized a pro- 


posal to the incoming Connecti 
cut General Assembly for an 
amendment to the company’s 
charter authorizing it to fix par 
value of shares at a figure lower 
than $100 and to increase its 
capital to over $50,000,000. Spee 
tator’s FFA rating 1954: AAAA 
A+, A. 


Freeport Motor Casualty has re- 
ceived final approval from the 
Illinois 
to change its corporate setup 
The name will be changed to 


Insurance Department 


Freeport Insurance Company 
and capitalization increased to 
$700,000. This revision will en 
able the company to write fire 
and additional casualty lines 
Insurance Discount Corporation 
has been incorporated in Kansas 
City, Mo., 


the purpose of financing pre- 


to act as insurors for 


miums for insurance contracts 
It may issue 109 shares of $10 
par value stock 


Massachusetts Mutual Life is ex 
tending its sales organization in 
the State of California with the 
establishment of a new general 
agency at Fresno, Calif. James 
H. Stramler has 


been named 


manager 


iLife Insurance Agency Manage- 
Continued on page 54 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


Continued from page 53 


Are you or your client ever confused by the welter of new “hot — Seen mae etorted rg 
membership: Century Life, Fed- 


rod” ordinary life ads—extra dividends to quit, substandard pre- ; ; ; eae 

: : < eral Life & Casualty, Michigan 
ferred risk, giant economy size, lower-than-anybody’'s estimated Life, Reliable Life, Security 
cost? Jenefit Life, La Solidarite, and 
Well, we've got one—but it’s much simpler. Southern Life. 


Whole Life Plan W (Non-Par) Age 35 American Universal has increased 





*é 


its paid-up capital from $625,000 
to $750,000 through a stock divi- 
Guaranteed cash surrender value 20th year 487.00 dend paid Dec. 1, 1954, and the 


Guaranteed Premium (including waiver) first 20 years $ 27.15 


Guaranteed premium (including waiver) after 20th year 12.22 sale of 6264 $10 par value shares 


Guaranteed cash surrender value at age 65 636.00 at $21.50 per share. Spectator’s 

Pee 7h “ating 1964: | 

Guaranteed right to pay up or mature at any time after 10 years FFA rating 1954: A, A+, A. 
Issued in amounts of $5,000 and more, ages 0 to 60 


American National Life has been 
Age 0: = Initial premium $14.85; 21st year and after, $4.46 


admitted to membership in the 
Wonderful how that word guarauteed can help clear the air. Institute of Life Insurance. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of y 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity has 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Lire announced an increase in its 
dividend rate from 15 per cent 


OF MINNEAPOLIS to 20 per cent on eligible poli- 


4O yea’ eapenence in brokerage sence cies terminating from Jan. 1 to 
March 31, 1955. 


Fourth in a Series 








Carolina Casualty has been li- 


G. B. GOLDMAN PAPER COMPANY censed to do business in Iowa, 
Arizona and Maine. 
Purchasers of Paper and Paper Products Damaged Thru 


FIRE—WATER—TRANSPORTATION State Mutual Life Assurance has 


announced establishment of a 
316 N. 3rd ST. PHILA., PA. Washers 


in Los Angeles. Hubert O. Searle 
wil] be resident officer. 


regional headquarters 








Use One of These Five Factful Monthly Letters 

Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: : 

NET AFTER TAXES... BUSINESS SECURITY ... INSURED | Insurance Company of St. Louis 
PENSIONS .. . EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW .. . has increased its capitalization 
INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER and surplus from $1,200,000 to 


Write For Sample Copies P t of $ 2, 06.000. This jas 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers eee ©. Warevern =r we 


ashiava r the sale f 5000 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Hl. achieved by th we ¢ 


shares of the company’s stock at 
$160 a share. Spectator’s FFA 
rating 1954: BBB—, A+, A. 











Republic National Life has been 

licensed to write life, accident 

NOME OFFICE and health in Florida and Mary- 
CHICAGO 6 land. 


American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation has appointed Marianas 


Since 14S7O ; . : . 
Eastern Department... < Finance Corp., Guam, as general 


PHILADELPHIA | L L | tN  @ | t 4 - 4 R i agents of Hart ford Fire and 


. Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
Pacific Coast Department... Triiiwiliteo ¢ ompany 


SAN FRANCISCO S 
i LP Mee ALLE A Ltn Occidental Life has been licensed 


to do business in New Jersey. 
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HE New Year brings with it 

the hopes of peace and pros- 
perity. Our country, as well as 
Canada and Western Europe, are 
in a rising period of progress, one 
which holds out hope of many new 
and wondrous products and the 
expectation of a higher standard 
of living. Some will say we are in 
a@ new era—that the atomic age 
has dwarfed all others and the past 
gives no clue to the vast poten- 
tialities ahead of us. Add to this 
the theory that the politician has 
learned the magic of the business 
cycle —- just how. to control its 
excessive ups and downs and it 
would seem we have an unbeatable 
combination. No more depressions 
of the rigorous type merely 
slight hesitancies in the powerful 
forward move. 

Possible, of course, but like a 
mechanical formula applied to the 
future earning and dividend poss- 
ibility of a specific company or the 
stock market as a whole, it leaves 
out a highly virbrant variable 
the unpredictable action of man. 
Granted the atomic age 
vistas never dreamed of before and 
that the political control of the vol- 
ume of money is a strong economic 
weapon, we should not forget that 
the control of both is in the hands 
of men though honorable, 
have human frailties. Mistakes 
will be made even with the best of 
witness the handling 
of the Korean War and the issuing 


opens 


who, 


intentions 


of a long term 314 per cent bond 
in the early 
administration. 


stages of the present 
30th were deemed 
to be correct procedure when 
undertaken, but both had a ser- 
ious effect on the economy of the 
country. 

The point of all this is to raise a 
flag of caution in the midst of 
revelry and the exhilaration of a 
new dawn. To repeat “Rome was 
not built in a day” is a cliché, but 
still a deadly truth we sometimes 
forget. Atomic energy is not likely 
to replace coal, oil and natural gas 
with whirlwind speed. A change 
will come, but not with relentless 
strides. 

Setbacks, delays 
and political and 
will be found along the road. Money 
stimulate what 
appears to be a temporary adjust- 


both physical 
frustration 


may not always 
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umvestments... 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


A New Era and a Word of Caution 


ment period. Man will not use 
money, even though thrust upon 
him, for productive work without 
confidence in the future. Govern- 
ment will do so, but it has never 
shown indication of specializing 
in creative work. 

In the March 1954 issue of THE 
SPECTATOR there was a draw- 
ing portraying several stages in 
industrial development. Some _in- 
dustries were at the full crest of 
activity and progress, others had 
slipped past that point and were 
on the downgrade. In the distance, 
but steadily climbing the hill to 
hoped-for success, were a number 
of new ventures. Not all of these 
will reach the top, but some will be 
the industrial giants of an expand- 


ing age. 


Success Is Slow 


This pattern of growth and de 
cline is what makes progress. The 
new is always adding new fuel to 
the industrial fires, but much fuel 
is consumed in producing even one 
success from many hopes. The 
automobile industry in the early 
part of the century was a speck on 
the horizon of progress. It had 
many bumps in arriving at the top 
of the hill and the hopes and for- 
tunes of many were consumed in 
the march to eminence. So it will 
be of the budding new industries 
of today and one can pay too much 
for a gleam of hope, particularly 


if that hope is expected to materi- 
alize rapidly. 

These words are words of cau 
tion, not of fear. Fear would make 
forget that money has 
value for the economy and individ- 
ual only when used, that idle funds 
can reap the whirlwind of inflation, 
and that no government today can 
tolerate the economic distress of a 


investors 


money scarcity or panic. Caution 
is the intelligent appraisal of the 
present and foreseeable future. 
The investor of today must bear 
all these thoughts in mind. He 
willing to support new 
when carefully apprais- 
ed and to realize the potential in 


must be 


ventures 


many well established companies, 
which today are in a position to 
successfully use and develop the 
new scientific wonders. In the 


search for investment oppor- 


tunities we should not overlook 


those companies that possess 
aggressive and long sighted man- 
agements, capable research staffs 
and products that have met the 
stepped up 


challenge of compe- 


tition. For instance, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse are the 
bright lights of the electrical field, 
with expanding interests in elec- 
tronics and atomic energy. Radio 
Corporation and International 
Telephone are lesser lights that 
have shown promise of deriving 
in time great benefit from the wid- 
ening field of communication, tel- 

Continued on page 56 
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evision and electronic controls. 
The rubber companies, thanks to 
synthetic rubber, have had some 
of the inventory headaches remov- 
ed, so that more effort has flowed 
into chemicals and other by-prod- 
ucts, thus spreading the risk more 
effectively. Some metal mining 
companies with vision have enter- 
ed fields where the outlook for the 
future holds promise. Anaconda, as 
an example, although still sitting 
on a powder keg in its Chilean 
properties, has been aggressively 
building an aluminum plant and 
developing new uranium ore 
bodies. In time Anaconda will be 
less and less dependent on the cop- 
per it can profitably mine in Chile 
There are always opportunities 
for investing, but in a period of 
exciting progress more care than 
usual must be exercised so as not 
to be choosing investment vehicles 
emotionally or with a gambling 
spirit. History has shown that no 


trend either political or eco- 
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nomic — pushes forward without 
pause. Like climbing a mountain, 
there are few places where one 
can go steadily upward, and even 
those end in a plateau at the best 
or a retreat to a lower level to find 
a better approach. Then there is 
always the danger of the precip- 
itous fall checked, we hope by the 
protective rope. The simile may 
not fit exactly, but it is 
enough to warn us that our fi- 
nancial footing is not always as 
sure as we may imagine. 


close 


It is possible, for instance, in an 
exhilarating climate to pay too 
much for a future hope in terms 
of dollars invested for future 
returns, If for example, you pay a 
price for a stock that has little 
relationship to earning of this 
year and next, and can only turn 
out to be a profitable transaction 
if the long term future material- 
izes, you should consider the effect 
on your investment program if 
that future is delayed. You have 
heard that DuPont, among others, 
even if bought at the 1929 high, 
returned to that level by 1950 and 














New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds, Ine. 


continued on. True enough, but 
your investment program would 
have gone through many a spasm 
in deteriorating value and income 
for years after 1929. 

Wise investing takes these haz- 
ards into account, as a wise moun- 
tain climber tests every step before 
advancing. When this is done, you 
will not be carried away by the 
siren song of quick profits or the 
temptation to invest in highly re- 
spectable companies at prices that 
smack more of gambling on the 
market rise than on strengthening 
an investment program. Investing 
by instinct or intuition may tem- 
porarily show more immediate 
profits. But when the chips are 
down and the pressure is on, how 
will your investment program 
fare? You may have to revamp 
your hopes and aspirations of an 
earlier day. Caution, particularly 
when those around you are discard- 
ing it with abandon, may be diffi- 
cult but it will leave you with an 
investment portfolio and not a 
jumble of unrelated securities of 
questionable value. 
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Policy Date Governs 

On August 30, 1950, Kenneth 
Patten filled out an application for 
Polio Coverage with an agent of 
the Continental Casualty. He paid 
the premium and the agent took 
the application. On September 7, 
1950 Patten’s children contracted 
polio. The company’s policy was 
issued on, and dated, September 8, 
1950. The application stated ‘Pro- 
tection becomes effective noon date 
of policy.” 

Patten sued the 
claiming that “the 
failed to use due diligence and did 


Continental, 
defendant 


unreasonably delay the acceptance 
of said application by the plaintiff 
and that if the defendant had ac- 
cepted the application within a 
reasonable time, the disease con 
and the 


losses resulting therefrom, would 


tracted by his children... 


have been covered by said policy” 
and that “if the defendant had re- 
jected said application within a 
reasonable time, the plaintiff would 
have procured insurance else- 
plaintiff 
pointed out that the defendant so- 
licited and received the application 
and premium but allegedly did not 
act upon it 
time. 


where.” The further 


within a reasonable 


The case was initiated in the 
Ohio Common Pleas Court where 
the company was successful. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the lat- 
ter court and the Ohio Supreme 
Court handed down the final de- 
cision, saying: 

“Therefore the basic question to 
be determined is whether an appli- 
cant for a policy of casualty in 
surance, who pays the premium at 
the time of the application, may, in 
an action in tort, recover from the 
insurer damages from 
the failure of the insurer to act 
upon such application within a rea- 
sonable time. Stated another way, 
that question is whether an insurer 
owes any noncontractural duty to 
one, from whom it has solicited an 
application for casualty insurance 
and from whom it has received the 
premium to be paid for such in- 
surance, to act upon such applica- 
tion within a reasonable time. Ob- 
viously, in the absence of such a 
duty, there can be no basis for re- 
covery for a failure to act upon 
such application. 


resulting 
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verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


“The courts of last resort in this 
country have been in disagreement 
on the answer to that question. It 
will serve no useful purpose to dis 
cuss the numerous conflicting de 
cisions or the reasons given there 
for. They are referred to in a 
recent comprehensive annotation 
entitled ‘Rights and Remedies Aris 
ing Out of Delay in Passing Upon 
Application for Insurance.’ 32 A 
L. R. (2d), 487 to 539 inclusive. 
As stated in an article by William 
L. Prosser entitled ‘Delay in Act 
ing on an Application for Insur 
ance,’ 3 University of Chicago Law 
teview, 39, 43: 

“*An examination of the cases 
sustaining the liability of the in 
surance company for unreasonable 
delay immediately reveals the fact 
that there is more agreement upon 
the conclusion that the company 
should pay than upon any process 
of reasoning to support it. ; 

“Our attention has been called to 
no statute which imposes any such 
duty on an insurer 

“In the absence of statute, the 
recognition of any such duty would 
appear to be entirely inconsistent 
with elementary principles of the 
common law as heretofore under- 
stood in this state. From an ex 
amination of the written applica 
tion signed by plaintiff, it is 
apparent that it represents at most 
a written offer to the defendant 
insurer which contemplates that it 
may be accepted by the defendant 
by the issuance of a certain kind 


of insurance policy. There is no 
claim that it was accepted by or on 
behalf of defendant before defend 
ant did not accept the offer. Prob 
ably, if defendant did not accept 
the offer within a reasonable time, 
it could not accept it so as to im 
pose upon plaintiff, without some 
further assent of plaintiff, the con 
tract, which plaintiff had indicated 
that he was willing to make with 
defendant if his offer was accepted 
within a reasonable time. In such 
an instance, it would be the duty 
of defendant to return the pre 
mium to plaintiff. We know of no 
principle of the common law which 
imposes upon an offeree any furthe: 
duty to act upon an offer which he 
receives, even though he may have 
solicited that offer.” (Patten 1 
Continental Casualty Co., Ohio 
Supreme Court, June 16, 1954.) 


Life Insurance Trust 
Not Affected by Will 


The insured executed a _ trust 
agreement with the Portland Trust 
Bank. The trust consisted of fif 
teen life policies on the trustor’s 
life. The bank was named as bene 
ficiary of the 
agreed that upon the death of the 
insured, the bank would collect the 


policies. It was 


proceeds and distribute it to the 
insured’s wife and daughters 
After the trust agreement was ex 
ecuted, the insured drew a will in 


Continued on page 58 
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which his wife was named execu- 
trix. 

After the insured’s death, his 
wife as executrix, brought an ac- 
tion against the bank to recover 
the proceeds of the policies. The 
theory of her suit was that the 
trust agreement was in fact a “tes- 
timentary disposition” and hence 
was voided by the subsequent will. 

The Oregon Supreme Court de- 
cided in favor of the bank. In an 
interesting and learned opinion 
which reviewed the legal history 
of life insurance trusts, the court 
said: 

“The question raised by this ap- 
peal, is before this court for the 
first time, though it has been ex- 
tensively litigated in other juris- 
dictions and has been the subject 
of a good deal of discussion by 
textwriters and commentators.... 

“We observe, therefore, that 
both under the old view, where the 
beneficiary is considered the owner, 
and under the new view where he 
has only an expectancy, the result 
is the same, for even in the new 
view, the third-party beneficiary 
has a present right to fulfillment 
of the insurer’s promise to pay. 
There is no inconsistency in this 
position. A right of revocation of 
the trust deed in the case of any 
trust cannot really be distin- 
guished from the power reserved 
by the insured to change the bene- 
ficiary. The extent of control re- 
served to the donor and the in- 
sured is the same in both cases, 
and the vested interest of the bene- 
ficiary of the ordinary trust is not 
open to question, despite the fact 
that the donor might revoke the 
trust at his pleasure... . 

“This court, having carefully re- 
viewed the cases, is of the opinion 
that the insurance trust attacked 
in this case can be sustained with- 
out deciding that the beneficiary- 
trustee has either vested rights or 
a& mere expectancy. We perceive 
that some courts have taken steps 
to avoid the pitfalls of this par- 
ticular aspect of the insurance 
trust problems. Some have re- 
solved the problem by calling the 
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right of the beneficiary a con- 
tingent interest which is some- 
thing more than a mere expectancy, 
yet something less that a vested in- 
terest. ... 

“It seems to us that the right of 
the beneficiary is actually the pri- 
mary right under the policy, where- 
as the insured’s rights are second- 
ary and have nothing to do with the 
basic purpose of life insurance. It 
has been pointed out that a life 
policy is an anomalous thing when 
it is separated from its primary 
object and obligation, namely, to 
pay the beneficiary the amount of 
the policy at the death of the 
insured, ... 

It follows from the foregoing 
analysis of the nature and _ inci- 
dents of an insurance trust that 
Mr. Gordon intended to, and did, 
transfer to the bank a present in- 
terest in the insurance policies 
(Allen v. Hendrick, 104 Or, 302, 
225, 206 P. 7383), and that the 
plaintiff’s contention that the in- 
strument is testamentary in char- 
acter, rather than a trust, must 
fail,” 

(Gordon, v. Portland Trust Bank, 
Oregon Supreme Court, June 17, 
1954.) 


Burden of Proving Fraud 
Is on Carrier 


The insured brought an action 
to recover a loss under a policy of 
fire insurance. The trial court, sit- 
ting without a jury, decided in 
favor of the company on the ground 
that the insured had violated the 
policy provision against fraud and 


| never would have crashed into him, 
but the darn fool kept driving so close 
ahead of me. 


faise swearing. ‘Lhe judge held 
that the burden of proof rested 
upon the insured “to prove, by 
weight of the creditable evidence, 
that he had not been guilty of wil- 
fully concealing or misrepresent- 
ing any material fact or circum- 
stance.” 

The Appellate Court held that 

the decision was “clearly errone- 
ous.” The burden of proof rested 
upon the Company to establish the 
fraud alleged. 
(Owen v. Commercial Union Fire 
Ins. Co., U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, March 10, 
1954.) 


insurable Interest 

James A. Bowen and his wife 
bought a piece of real estate with 
their joint funds. The title to the 
property was put in the name of 
Mrs. Bowen. Thereafter, Mr. 
Bowen had a_ separate building 
constructed on the property, apart 
from their residence. Mr. Bowen 
paid for the construction, He ob- 
tained a policy of fire insurance 
on the building, and the policy was 
issued in his name. The building 
subsequently was destroyed by fire. 
The company disclaimed on the 
ground that Mr. Bowen did not 
have an insurable interest in the 
property. The Georgia law regard- 
ing insurable interest provided: 

“To sustain any contract of in- 
surance, it shall appear that the 
insured has some interest in the 
property or event insured, and 
such as he represented himself to 
have. A slight or contingent in- 
terest, whether legal or equitable, 
shall be sufficient, and several hav- 
ing different interests may unite in 
procuring one policy; so a husband 
or parent may insure the separate 
property of his wife or child, the 
recovery being held by him in trust 
for them; but a mere expectation 
of an interest is not insurable.” 

The court decided that the in- 
sured was entitled to recover be- 
cause: 

“The contract of insurance here 
does not contain contractual re- 
quirements that the interest of the 
insured be ‘sole and unconditional,’ 
nor does it require that the in- 
sured have ‘fee simple title,’ or 
title at all. The contract merely pro- 
vides that the defendant insurer 
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shall not be liable for more than 
the costs of repairs or replacement, 
‘nor in any event for more than the 
interest of the insured... .’ 

“It is true that the testimony of 
a party is to be construed most 
strongly against him when it is 
vague, equivocal or self-contradic- 
tory, and it is also true that either 
party may avail himself of allega- 
tions or admissions made in the 
pleadings of the other, and without 
offering the same in evidence, but 
here the plaintiffs have at all times 
asserted the basic facts: 

“1. That the realty was pur- 
chased with joint funds and title 
was placed in the name of Mrs. 
James A. Bowen for security rea- 
sons. 

“2. That Mrs. James A. Bowen 
gave James A. Bowen the right to 
build the building, telling him it 
was to be his to do with as he 
pleased. 

“3. That thereafter James A. 
Bowen constructed the building at 
his own expense. 

“4. That he was in continuous 
possession of the building. 

“The apparently conflicting state- 
ments and allegations in the com- 
plaint resulted from plaintiff at- 
tempting to testify as to the legal 
result of the facts, that is, as to 
ownership or interest. 

“It is clear from the undisputed 
evidence in this case that James 
A. Bowen had the insured building 
constructed and paid all expenses 
incident thereto and that this was 
done under an agreement with his 
wife that it was to be his to con- 
trol as he would, and that he was 
at all times in possession of the 
property insured. 

“It is equally clear, under the 
Georgia law, that James A. Bowen 
had such an interest in and rela- 
tion to the insured building that 
he would be benefited by its preser- 
vation and continued existence, 
and would suffer a direct pecuniary 
loss from its destruction or in- 
jury. 

“Under the circumstances here 
James A. Bowen, not only had an 
insurable interest in the building, 
but his interest extended to the 
full value of the building.” 
(Bowen v. Aetna Ins. Co., U. S. 
District Court for the Northern 
District of Georgia, September 21, 
1954. ) 





was a red—-letter day for a white- 
like me. Here I've been "slaving" 
over a hot Underwood, typing up policies and 
huffling loo: arbon papers like crazy 
idging my fingers and sometimes 
So wha hoppen? PLM, bless 
them, have ju ent us a supply of their fine 
new policy forms with "built-in" carbons. You 
imply type up your PLM policy, zip out and 
throw away the carbon paper: Result 
girl's hands stay like a girl' hands should—— 
white! "These new PLM policy forms sure speed 
ip work, too, Ellen," reminds Mr. L, "and cut 
lown office detail." And of course 
right. So here's thanking you-—both! 
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AND YOU, MR. AGENT 


This is just an operating detail, of course, but we like 
to think it a forward step — in line with PLM’s modern 
approach to serving its Local Agents even better, Per- 
haps you could use this 1955 kind of service in your 
ollice — coupled with the added strength and increased 
capac ity PLM can bring you. Why not write us about 
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Hospital Payments 


Continued from page 31 


copy of the completed form is sent 
to the insurance company’s claims 
office indicated on the form. And 
the benefits are then paid directly 
to the hospital, 

The policyholder, or employer, 
has a vitally important role 
throughout this arrangement. He 
delegates responsibility for com- 
pletion of the form in accordance 
with the instructions of the insur- 
ance company thereby 
facilitates the smooth operation of 
the entire procedure, 

The successful operation of this 
system is proved by broad accept- 
ance and widespread use which the 
form has received, In fact, a sur- 
vey has been made of companies 
writing the major part of the total 
group accident and health premium 
volume, The results indicate that 
80 percent of the group policy- 
holders of these insurance compan- 
ies are using the form throughout 
the United States as an optional 
credit mechanism for their insured 
employes, 
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Foreign Risks 


Your clients’ property abroad can be cov- 
ered immediately by us through our Lon 
Why not have one of our fleld- 
men call and explain how Stewart, Smith 


don office 


can help you cover foreign as well 


domeatic property Our facilities include 
throughout 


(laime and 
the world 


Settling Agents 


If however the insured employe 
enters a hospital in Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York City or San 
Francisco, he would use a similar 
arrangement for establishing cred- 
it on the basis of his group in- 
surance coverage. But he would 
go about it in a different way. 

The operation of the card Index 
System in those cities is based on 
the information set forth in two 
uniform forms adopted upon the 
recommendation of hospital repre- 
sentatives: 

1. Group Hospitalization 
mation Card; 
2. Group 

Report. 

The Group Hospitalization Infor- 
mation Card is a form completed 
by the insurance company. The 
card carries information as to the 
nature of the benefits covering the 
employe similar to that set forth on 
the upper half of the Group Hos- 
pital Insurance Form. It also pro- 
vides a telephone contact for ver- 
ifying the patients coverage. These 
card forms are maintained on file 
by each of the hospitals participat- 
ing in the arrangement. 
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The Group Hospital Insurance 
Report is a uniform claim form 
similar to the lower half of the 
Group Hospital Insurance Form. 
The report form originates with 
the hospitals in the plan area, and 
is stocked by them. 

When the patient applies for 
admission to the hospital, he is 
asked whether he has group insur- 
ance coverage and what is the name 
of the employer. The admissions 
clerk promptly verifies coverage by 
checking the card file and telephon- 
ing the employer's representative. 

When the admission occurs 
side of 


out- 
working hours, confirma- 
deferred until the 


working day. 


tion is next 

As soon as the coverage has been 
verified, the proper signatures are 
obtained for the authorization to 
release information and for the 
assignment of insurance benefits. 
The hospital allows credit against 
the hospital bill in an amount 
determined by the insurance cover- 
age. Benefits are paid directly to 
the hospital. 

This arrangement has _ been 
found satisfactory for an average 
of five years in the four 
previously Elsewhere, 
it was replaced later by the Group 
Hospital Form 
of the flexibility and ready adap- 
tability of that form to a nation- 
wide arrangement. 

It is that the 
for credit arrangements will vary 
from area to area, depending on 
the financial problems of the hos- 
pitals and on the financial status of 
the insured employe. 

Where the 
substantial cash deposit from the 
patient admittance, the 
Group Hospital Insurance Form is 
particularly helpful in using the 
insurance benefits to defray all or 
part of that deposit. Similarly, 
when the patient’s financial re- 
sources are so limited that he is 
unable to meet the full hospital 
bill out of his own resources, even 
though he will be reimbursed later 
from his insurance coverage, the 
form may be used to convert his 
group insurance into a _ credit 
against his hospital bill. In that 
way he will absorb only the differ- 
ence, if any, between his insurance 
benefits and the bill. 

With the present 


areas 
mentioned. 
because 


Insurance 


recognized need 


hospital requires a 


prior to 


increasing 
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hospital operating costs and the 
inability of most hospitals to 
accumulate cash reserves for oper- 
ating expenditures, it is reason- 
able to assume that hospitals may 
generally adopt strict credit prac- 
tices. In the absence of the Group 
Hospital Insurance Form or other 
suitable arrangements, these prac- 
tices might well cause the insured 
employe not only inconvenience 
but also financial hardship. 

Both the group policyholder and 
the hospital will also find certain 
advantages accruing to them from 
the use of the Group Hospital 
Insurance Form. The policyholder, 
for instance, will benefit from the 
friendly climate of employer-em- 
ploye-hospital relations which stem 
from the use of the form. More- 
over, this results in employe’s 
increased satisfaction with his plan. 

The hospital will find that its 
collection problems are facilitated 
by the direct payment of insurance 
benefits under the assignment 
clause included on the form. In 
addition, the uniform statement 
of claims information offers a sub- 
stantial simplification of the hos- 
pital’s form completion problems 
by eliminating the multiplicity and 
variation in claim forms for group 
insurance. Finally, the certifica- 
tion of coverage on the form 
relieves hospital personnel of the 
need to analyze the insurance cer- 
tificate or maintain lengthy records 
on group plans in effect in the area 
in order to determine the extent 
of the patient’s coverage. 

The use of the form has helped 
to encourage mutual understand- 
ing and has contributed materially 
to the formation of a cooperative 
attitude through which common 
problems may be approached and 
eventually overcome. 

The development and widespread 
use of this uniform claims form 
for group hospital expense insur- 
ance constitute a pioneering at- 
tempt to simplify the procedures 
for claiming health insurance bene- 
fits Work is progressing satis- 
factorily on the development of 
uniform claims forms for use with 
other kinds of accident and health 
insurance, both individual and 
group. It may be expected that 
every effort will be made to intro- 
duce newer, simplified forms as 
rapidly as events permit. 
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Me? Start Over?” 


Yes, some of Southland Life’s most 
successful agents have worked five or ten 
years in other fields. But whether the man 
who comes to Southland Life is young 
or mature, he is associating himself 

with a company which will help him in 
every way to be successful 

First, through training. Then, through 
friendly, interested supervision and help. 
Not off and on but steadily. And of 
course, the proper financial backing without 
which nobody can do a good job 


Interested? Then write Southland Life 


for full information 
ASSETS OVER $170,000,000 South!i d 
Insurance in Force Over $900,000,000 an { Serving 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries | Since 
Over $120,000,000 fF TT 





55 BRANCH OFFICES 
Home Office ¢ Dallas 
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LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


Provident's life insurance production during 1954 
surpassed by a sizable margin all previous records for 
in both 


a |12-month period. The production itself 


volume and quality of business —- is a tribute to a high 
caliber field organization. Weare proud of every 
Provident life producer for his part in making 1954 


the greatest production year of all 


4 
VIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
; FFF Chatlanooga - Since 1887 


-} Live ACCIDENT SICKNESS MOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 
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tax analysis... 














By FORREST L. MORTON 
Consultant, Advanced Underwriting, Gulf Life 


Revenue Act of 1954 


N previous articles, attention has 

been centered primarily on the 
elimination of the so-called “pre- 
mium-paying test” in connection 
with the taxability of life insur- 
ance proceeds under the Federal 
estate tax law, and the elimination 
of the so-called “3 per cent rule” in 
connection with the taxability of 
annuity income under the Federal 
income tax law. This article will 
deal with several other changes 
that have been made affecting the 
taxability of life insurance and re- 
lated subjects—-none of which would 
seem to require a complete article 
separately. 


Transfer For Value 


In general, the new law has re- 
tained the basic provisions of the 
old law in connection with the 
transfer of a life insurance, en- 
dowment or annuity contract FOR 
VALUE—that is, where such a con- 
tract is transferred for a valuable 
consideration, the proceeds of the 
contract which are paid to the 
transferee by reason of the death 
of the insured or annuitant will be 
exempt from income tax only to the 
extent of the consideration paid for 
the transfer plu» the amount of 
premiums or other sums _ subse- 
quently paid by the transferee. 
Also, as previously, this rule will 
not apply when the transferred con- 
tract has a basis for gain or loss 
in the hands of the transferee de- 
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termined by reference to the trans- 
feror’s basis. 

However, the new law excludes 
from this rule such transfers of 
contracts (1) to the insured, (2) 
to a partner of the insured, (3) to 
a partnership in which the insured 
is a partner, or (4) to a corpora- 
tion of which the insured is a share- 
holder or officer. In such cases, 
therefore, the entire proceeds will 
be entirely exempt from income tax. 

By an examination of the four 
classifications enumerated in the 
previous paragraph, it would ap- 
pear that one type of transfer had 
been omitted, namely, “to a share- 
holder of a corporation of which 
the insured is a shareholder.” It 
would seem that if a transfer by 
one partner to another partner in 
the case of a partnership is to be 
excluded, then the “shareholder to 
shareholder” exclusion should be 
allowed in the case of a corpora- 
tion. 


Possible Advantage 


In certain cases, it is believed 
that the foregoing change in the 
law will be of advantage to the life 
insurance underwriter, while in 
other cases it may be a disadvan- 
tage. For example, it is very often 
difficult to close a buy-and-sell plan 
in connection with partnerships and 
close corporations where one or 
more of the owners are uninsurable, 





or, perhaps, highly rated. How- 
ever, in the future, such cases may 
be more easily closed where the 
owner who is presently uninsurable 
has insurance previously purchased 
which might be used under the buy- 
and-sell plan. This is due to the 
fact that such policies may now be 
transferred to another partner, to 
the partnership or to the corpora- 
tion without involving the proceeds 
in income tax. 

On the other hand, disadvantages 
may also arise. Under the old law, 
it was practically impossible to use 
the “transfer for value” method in 
such cases and accomplish the de- 
sired purposes. Now, new insur- 
ance would not be required where 
the owners have old policies which 
they might desire to use for buy- 
and-sell purposes. 

It would also appear that the new 
law might also have certain ad- 
vantages when three or more part- 
ners are involved and they wish to 
purchase insurance on each other 
under a buy-and-sell plan, rather 
than have the partnership purchase 
the policies. For example, if one 
of the partners were to die, the sur- 
viving partners would be able to 
shift the ownership of the policies 
on their “transfer for 
value” without the involvement of 
income tax. This was not possible 
under the old law. On the other 
hand, this advantage is not given 
in the case of corporations, as 
transfers between “shareholders” 
have not been excluded from the 
tax. 


lives by 


Exchange of Policies 


Under the old law, where an in- 
surance policy was exchanged for 
another, the excess of the value of 
the policy received over the pre- 
miums paid for the exchanged 
policy was subject to income tax. 

The new law provides that no 
gain or loss is to be recognized on 
the following exchanges: 

(1) A life insurance contract for 
another life insurance contract or 
for an endowment or annuity con- 
tract. 

(2) An endowment contract for 
another endowment contract (pro- 
vided the endowment contract which 
is received provides for regular 
payments beginning at a date not 
later than the date payments would 
have begun under the contract ex- 
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changed) or for an annuity con- 
tract. 

(3) An annuity contract for an- 
other annuity contract. 

It will be noted that the follow- 
ing exchanges are not excluded and 
will continue to be taxable ex- 
changes under the new law: 

(1) An endowment contract for 
a life insurance contract. 

(2) An annuity contract for a 
life insurance or endowment con- 
tract. 

Where a tax-free exchange takes 
place, the new contract will take 
the cost basis of the exchanged con- 
tract. Therefore, any gain on the 
original contract which is not 
recognized at the time of the ex- 
change, will be subject to tax when 
the proceeds of the second contract 
are realized—that is, if realized 
during the lifetime of the insured 
or annuitant. 


Interest Incurred to Purchase 
Insurance or Annuity 


Under the old law, interest paid 
on a loan for the purchase of a 
single-premium annuity was al- 
lowed as a deductible item for in- 
come tax purposes. Under the new 
law, such interest is disallowed as 
a deduction, but only as to annui- 
ties purchased after March 1, 1954. 

Another change has also been 
made in the new law in connection 
with interest paid to purchase an- 
nual premium life insurance and 
annuity contracts. Under the old 
law, such interest was not allowed 
as a deduction in cases where the 
borrowed money was used to pur- 
chase “single premium life insur- 
ance,” and a single premium policy 
was defined to be one on which 
fewer than four annual premiums 
were to be paid. 

Under the new law, if the amount 
borrowed is used to cover the pay- 
ment of a “substantial” number of 
future premiums, such as on a dis- 
count basis, for a life insurance or 
annuity contract, then such interest 
is not deductible for income tax 
purposes. This new provision also 
applies only to premiums deposited 
after March 1, 1954. 

Obviously, these changes were 
made in the law to close loopholes. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to 
understand why they were not made 
to apply to all interest payments 

Continued on page 64 
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Thce Keys 


TO MORE A &H SALES 
NaA\oe 


Sales aids that make = / sei 





selling easier 


Income Replacement Plans with 
following features: 


Lifetime Accident and 
Sickness benefits from 
first day. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment benefits. 


Hospital, nurse's care, 
and ambulance expenses. 


Sales folders that eliminate 
use of a rate book. 





Folders have application, 


rates, benefits, sales A full program with accident and 
proposal in one brochure. health, hospital expense, and pay- 
HIGH FIRST YEAR & check plans to go with a complete 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS. portfolio of Life insurance. 


"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


44 cost through competent representatives” 





Interested? We'll be glad to send you the sales material. See for yourself, 
Do the keys fit your agency plans. 


Please send me your A & H sales material. No 
obligation of course. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


General Agencies open in Ohio, Va., 
W. Va., Mich., Kentucky. 
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or more than 100 years the 

trade mark of the “Hanover Fire” 
has been emblematic of unques- 
tioned security to policyholders and 
a pledge of service to producers. 
It is a guarantee of strength and 
dependability—it is indicative of a 
spirit of fair dealing and friendly 
cooperation. 


Established on Hanover Square, 
New York City, in 1852, the com- 
pany is a nationwide aggressive 
organization whose facilities are 
always available to further the 
best interests of its producers. 


You are cordially invited to avail 
yourself of these factors of sound 
security and specialized service by 
writing to: 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Org. 18652 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago 4, tilinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif, 














To CHIEF EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Successful 9 t eng ing specialist 

rs combined survey, revision of office pro- 
cedures and "Planned Cost Reduction" super- 
visor instruction; 10 to 30% savings of total 
oftice budget are gquoranteed; recent testimo- 
nials of major insurance companies submitted 


Write The Spectator, Box 77, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 














the 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 


leader in 
property valuation 





Tax Analysis 
Continued from page 63 


made after the new law took effect, 
regardless of when the money was 
borrowed and used to pay premiums, 
rather than applying only to trans- 
actions taking place after March 1, 
1954. Apparently, Congress took 
pity on the poor policyholders who 
had been involved in such question- 
able procedure and might have 
taken a considerable loss in discon- 
tinuing the borrowing plan. How- 
ever, a number of years ago when 
Congress took away the $40,000 ex- 
emption for life insurance proceeds 
payable to named beneficiaries un- 


' der the Federal estate tax law, no 


such consideration was given to the 
millions of policyholders who had 
purchased their life insurance pro- 
grams on the exempt basis. 


Employee Death Benefit 


While the following comment has 
no direct connection with life in- 
surance, nevertheless, it does have 
a very valuable indirect connection, 
and, therefore, should be of much 
interest to the life insurance un- 
derwriter. 

Under the old law, an employer 
was permitted to exclude up to $5,- 
000 for income tax purposes for 
death benefits paid to an employee's 
family by reason of death, and such 
payments were not considered tax- 
able income to the members of the 
employee’s family. In order to ob- 
tain this exclusion, however, it was 
necessary for the employer to enter 
into a “contract” with the employee 
during his lifetime. 

New rules have been set forth in 
the Revenue Act of 1954 in connec- 
tion with this exclusion: 

(1) The amount of tax-free death 
benefits with regard to any one em- 
ployee is limited to $5,000, regard- 
less of how many employers he may 
have. 

(2) The necessity for a 
tract” has been eliminated. 

(3) The exclusion has been ex- 
tended to include certain payments 
under qualified pension, profit-shar- 
ing and stock-bonus plans. 

As previously stated, the fore- 
going has nothing whatsoever to do 
directly with life insurance, and 
yet the alert underwriter will 


“con- 





quiekly recognize the “indirect” 
connection—namely, what better 
way is available for carrying out 
such a plan than through the me- 
dium of life insurance? Perhaps, 
the following thoughts may help the 
life insurance underwriter in this 
matter. 

It is quite natural, of 
when discussing this plan to dwell 
on the that $5,000 is per- 
mitted as an exclusion under the 
law, and it would be just fine if 
every employer would purchase this 
amount of insurance on the life of 
each employee to obtain the benefit 
of the exclusion. On the other hand, 
there are many employers, 
cially in small partnerships and cor- 
porations, who could not afford this 
maximum allowance, or who would 
not be interested in including all 
of the employees. 

Would it not be advisable, there- 
fore, to offer such employers a real- 
istic plan? This might be accom- 
plished by suggesting that each em- 
ployee be insured for $1,000 in 
order to aid his family with final 
expenses including burial. In many 
cases, this might do away with the 
practice of “passing the hat” around 
the factory, shop or office. It is 
usually found that when such a con- 
servative plan is offered to the em- 
ployer, he reacts much more favor- 
ably, and when the plan is actually 
put in force, he finally decides to in- 
clude some of his more valuable em- 
ployees, such as department heads, 
minor officials and key employees 
much larger amount than 


course, 


idea 


espe- 


for a 
$1,000. 


Best Approach 


In one case, an employer agreed 
to purchase $1,000 of insurance on 
the lives of each of his 167 em- 
ployees. Certainly, this would have 
been a very fine case. But when the 
business was actually written, the 
employer decided to purchase $2,000 
on some employees, $3,000 on others, 
and in a few instances, $5,000. The 
final closing showed total coverage 
of $278,000. This employer was not 
at all interested in the $5,000 plan 
when he was first approached. In 
other words, it is usually wise to 
keep on a conservative plane, one 
that will interest the client, when 
attempting to this type of 
coverage. 


sel] 
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Films For Service 


Continued from page 33 


fore 1940 Aetna purchased films 
for distribution, but with the suc- 
cess of its own productions, a new 
era of self produced films began. 
Many awards have been given to 
Aetna for the excellence of indi- 
vidua] films. Since 1947, ten such 
major awards have been received. 
The first of these went to the film 
“Live and Let Live,” in which 
Aetna three-dimen- 
siona] animation to 


made use of 
scale mode} 
demonstrate ten of the leading 
causes of highway accidents in the 


country. 


Point Four 


The State Department used that 
film for abroad, and 
other films were used in connection 
with the Point Four program. 

It would be impossible to fully 
describe all of the Aetna films 
available. An examination of some 
of them will show the wide lati- 
tude of subject matter covered. 

“Stay Alert, Stay Alive” deals 
with industrial safety by showing 
actual shop operations. It stresses 
the importance of cooperation of 
each employee in the success of 
any safety program. 

“Toward a Generation of Safe 
Drivers” deals with the ever-in- 
creasing problem cf what to do 
about the auto death and injury 
toll, and shows how Boards of Ed- 
ucation can introduce new class- 


showings 


room aids which will enable young 
people to realize the responsibility 
they face behind the wheel of a 
‘ar. 

In connection with this, the 
Aetna Drivotrainer has been de- 
veloped to simulate actual driving 
conditions in the classroom. It is 
now being used successfully in a 
number of schools. An entire se- 
ries of 19 films have been produced 
by Aetna to be used in the Drivo- 
training units, and just recently 
the company released the first 
wide-angle Cinemascope film that 
is geared to these training units. 

“No Time to Lose,” another pro- 
duction for agents to show to local 
groups, explains the three ways to 
report a fire—by alarm box, by tel- 
ephone and by messenger. It con- 
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tinues with a graphic demonstra- 
tion of what a fire department does 
after the alarm has been received. 

Particularly dramatic is “Ask- 
ing for Trouble,” a thrilling film 
which points up the fact that many 
of the crimes, one which is com- 
mitted in the U. S. 
onds, have their beginning in the 


every 19 sec- 


victims’ own carelessness. 
“Seconds Count” tells the story 

arm-lift” 

respiration. 


“back-pressure 
method of artificial 
This method has been adopted by 
the American Red Cross, the 
Armed Forces and the National 
Safety Council as the most effec- 


of the 


tive means of administering ar- 


tificial respiration to victims of 
drowning, asphyxiation and elec- 
trical shock. 
One of the 
Aetna’s films is the eight minute 
animated “Look 
Who’s Driving.” It is the ninth 
Aetna film to win an award in the 
last seven years. First honors came 
from this year’s Golden Reel Film 
Festival in Chicago, largest 16mm 


most popular of 


cartoon called 


ever held. An award 
the Na- 
on Films for 


film contest 
from 


was received also 


tional Committee 
Safety 

“Look Who’s Driving” also took 
Europe—at the Edin- 
Festival in Scotland 
Film 


honors in 
Film 
Venice 


burgh 
and the 
Italy. 


Festival in 


Television 


A new and vital phase of Aetna’s 
film program is in the TV film field 
The first effort was a one-minute 
motion picture on Christmas tree 
safety, distributed to TV stations 
Another 
one-minute film was prepared this 
year for National Safe-Driving 
Day, December 15. This film stress- 


across the county in 1953 


es two principal points—observing 
traffic regulations and being cour- 
sportsmanlike. Now 


five of 


teous and 
Aetna plans to do four or 
these TV films each year. 

Thus the film pregram instituted 
by Aetna continues to grow at a 
healthy pace. With its wide spread 
distribution and the honors heaped 
on many individual films, Aetna 
can continue to lead the insurance 
field in the production of timely 
and instructive films 





Here's What You Need 
To Close the “Big Ones” 


stambg 


Reprints from “The Spectator” can give 
you information you intended to file— 
but didn't—articles you wanted to show 
your prospects—but forgot to—statistics 
you were sure you'd remember—but they 
slipped your mind. 


Estate Planning 


John Alan Appleman's series on “How 
to Use Life Insurance in Estate Planning” 
has been reprinted as a 44-page booklet, 
The following reprints 10c a copy or 
8c each on orders for 10 or more 

copies. 

f the Plant” 4-page 
fessional Mar 
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Catastrophies 
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ess-—12 pages 


Fill in the coupon below and mail to 
The Spectator, Chilton Co 
56th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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new england... 





Who's You? 


Local boards and state and na- 
tional agents associations are 
planning major public relations 
efforts for 1955. The gist to be: 
Tell the insuring community 
something about its local agents 
services. Two of several organi- 
zations working on the problem 
are the Nationa) Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. 

These programs are extremely 
expensive. Would it be possible 
for all agency-writing segments of 
the insurance business to coordi- 
nate in a united effort? 


Busy Salesman’s Calendar 


January—Outlook good; Febru- 
ary~-Plans in motion; March. 
Taxes mean need for insurance; 
April —- Spring buying; May - 
More Spring buying; June—Vaca- 
tions mean new need for insur- 
ance; July—If everybody’s on va- 
eation, who are all these other 
people?; August — Buying for 
Fall; September—Fall peak; Oc- 


tober-—— Buying for winter; No- 
vember —- Rush commences; De- 
cember——Another record. 


1955 Forecast 


Your New England friends and 
neighbors fee] that this will be 
a good year for the following 
classes of agents: 
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(1) Those, in competition with 
cut-raters, who resell their ser- 
vices to their policyholders; 

(2) Those, in competition with 
consumer durables, who sell in- 
surance as a necessity; 

(3) Those bogged 
detail who sell a larger volume of 
insurance to a smaller number of 
clients, i.e., on an account basis; 

(4) Tnose who fortify the in- 
surance transaction with a _ per- 
sonal relationship; a high quality 
of underwriting and a high level 
of claim service; 


down with 


(5) Those who till the ground 
already plowed Social Security, 
Group insurance, accident and fire 


prevention—all! are valuable sales 
aids which have created a favor- 
able insurance climate. 

In 1955, agents who accept their 
opportunities will be rewarded. 


Living Insurance 


A little-known contribution of 
the Life insurance business to the 
nation’s physical welfare is the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund. This Fund, established in 
1945 by the leading life insurance 
companies of North America, was 
instituted to support medical re- 
search for the purpose of increas- 
ing life expectancy. Some six mil- 
lion dollars have been allocated 
to the study of heart disease—the 
greatest single cause of death. 

More than two hundred re- 
search programs in the field of 
high blood pressure, hardening of 
the arteries, coronary diseases 
and other frequently fata) circu- 
latory disorders, have been aided 
by the fund. Some 240 fellowships 
have helped young students of 
these diseases to become qualified 
research workers. Other awards 
by the fund have helped research 
in ninety-seven medical institu- 
tions, including centers widely 
distributed in the United States 
and Canada and a few abroad. 

Recent research has provided a 
number of promising leads to 
problems of heart disease which 
only a short time ago presented 
such a discouraging prospect that 





NEW ENGLAND TRAINING DIRECTORS Round Table: Perry T. Carter (left) vice presi- 
dent, Travelers, congratulates Charles W. Earnshaw, CLU, State Mutual Life, newly 
elected president of Round Table. Left to right are: John Parrott, Connecticut General, 
John Luther, Aetna Life, Kenneth P. Dowd, Phoenix Mutual (seated), C. Lowell McPherson, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mr. Carter, James Bergin, Massachusetts Mutual, Mr. Earnshaw, 
Kirtland J. Keve, National Life of Vermont, Stuart Ferris, LIAMA (seated), Edwin P. 
Gunn, John Hancock, H. Curtis Reed, Travelers, and Franklin R. Amthor, Equitable Life. 
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investigators shunned them. With 
the opening of new avenues and 
the provision of needed support, 
there is an encouraging increase 
in the number of workers who are 
not only interested in—but are 
qualified for—research on heart 
disease. 


Crystal Ball Revisited 


New forms, new shapes are 
close enough to see. Some of us 
with new models past the plan- 
ning stage will be ready for 1955, 
but those who have not yet 
planned may well be left behind. 

Custom tailoring and account 
selling will be the trend—and at 
a price to compete (not over 10 
per cent higher) with the ready- 
made take it or leave it proposi- 
tions. 

Expand your business horizon- 
tally—write the entire account. 
Make your coverage comprehen- 
sive. Air-tight protection is need- 
ed with service that can be seen, 
felt and appreciated. 

A 20 per cent saving in insur- 
ance cost may be more attractive 
than a lifelong friendship. This 
means past records of perform- 
ance will be improved. 1955 will 
be a year of progress for all de- 
partments of the business. No 
longer can we sell policies, old or 
new. Mr. Public is beginning to 
realize that insurance is for him. 
He is learning to ask for what he 
wants and to pay for what he gets. 

We used to sell Fire insurance 
or Auto insurance or Liability in- 
surance. Then we added extended 
coverage or a combination, or com- 
prehensive. Now there’s an influx 
of package policies— but John 
wants to know what’s in the 
package. 

No standard package is going to 
satisfy everyone. The _ so-called 
unendorsable packages of last 
year are already covered with en- 
dorsements. 

If we are to improve our sales, 
we must consider the new and 
changing requirements of the in- 
surance buyer. Vigilance is the 
word for our attitude. Let us an- 
ticipate the ever increasing needs 
of the property owner and the 
ever broadening possibilities of 
protection. 
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‘are are as many ways to make a 
saie as there are salesmen. Each 
has a technique as individual as a 
fingerprint, but you will always 
find the most successful men are 
those who are backed by good 
merchandise and effective selling 
tools. Peerless offers both to 
aggressive, competent agents. 
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1, In a changing world, there 
are always problems. The more 
changes, the more problems, To 
solve a problem is to create new 
ones, 1955 is a year of opportunity 
for problem-solvers. 

2. Today, there are fifteen mil- 
lion boys and girls. In ten years, 
there will be twenty-five million. 

3. Do your employees actually 
know all that you’re doing for 
them? There is a vast job of ex- 
planation yet to be done in the 
field of employee benefis pro- 
grams. 

4, About ninety-six percent of 
existing pension plans have been 
established in the consistently 
profitable years since 1941. 

5. Male Americans, age 20, now 
have two chances in three of 
living to age 65. Those who are 
forty have seven chances in ten. 
Of the men who attain age 65, 
more than one-half will live for 
another twelve years, and one-fifth 
for twenty years. 

6. One out of four Americans 
is less than fourteen years old. 

7. Sales means jobs, jobs mean 
wages. No sales, no jobs. 

8. Althought the death rate from 
accidents in 1953 was sixty per 
100,000 of population—a new low 
record—we still had a toll in the 
United States of 95,000 lives and 
9,600,000 injuries. 

9. Two-thirds of all industrial 
injuries occur in firms with fewer 
than one hundred employees. 

10. When a sales organization 
becomes entranced with its past 
achievements, it’s on the way out. 

11, General Electric has a new 
electronic device to make out pay- 
checks for twelve thousand em- 
ployees. It does the job in six 
hours with six employees. Form- 
erly, the job required seven days 
and two hundred and fifty persons. 

12. Is tranquillity desirable? 
The best stimulus for moving 
ahead is to have something from 
which to run. 

13. A lengthened life line, a 
dwindling dollar, the bite of tax- 
ation, and the modest protection 
of Social Security, all add up to 
making retirement a difficult prob- 
lem, 

14. The value of a smile was 
established at $20,000 by a court 
award in a negligence case. If it’s 
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A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


worth that much after you lose 
it, what is it worth while you still 
have it? 

15. Hard work is a better horse 
to ride than genius. It always 
wins, never loses. 

16. Do you desire customer con- 
fidence so earnestly that you are 
willing to bypass a fast sale? 

17. The only “security pro- 
gram” that is on a sound basis 
is insured by individual work, 
loyalty and honesty. 

18. One out of eight college 
students now majors in business. 

19. The consumer goods rental 
business is experiencing an un- 
precedented boom. Almost any- 
thing from a cake cutter to a 
concrete mixer can be rented. 

20. A good salesman costs 
$5,429 to recruit, screen, test, hire, 
train, and partially support for the 
first year. About half of this cost 
is spent on failures. 

21. The best way to curb the 
accumulation of office papers is 
simple: Don’t produce them. 

22. For every dollar in cash, 
$150 is handled in checks. Check 
fraud is the fastest-growing crime 
in the country. 

23. Fringe benefits 
payroll—now cost about 
cents an hour. 

24, “Our economic orbit is 
shaped not by inventories, govern- 
ment spending, or any of the host 
of business indicators, but by hu- 


the hidden 
thirty 





man courage, desires, and incen- 
tive.’—Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
du Pont president. 

25. The product which is sim- 
pler, more useful, more conveni- 
ent, more attractive, more enjoy- 
able, more satisfying or more ex- 
citing has a chance to succeed in 
today’s market. 

26. The only difficulty with op- 
portunity is it too often comes 
disguised as work. 

27. Pick up the small change on 
the counter: When delivering a 
Life contract to a father, tell him 
the low cost of the same kind of 
contract for his child. 

28. After squeezing inflation out 
of the figures, purchases of pro- 
duction machinery and equipment 
in the past five years have still 
averaged those of 
1929. 

29. Quality is a top sales point. 
In the long run, quality outpulls 


about twice 


price because customers want per- 
manent satisfaction. 

30. Pride of ownership, as a sales 
angle, is often overlooked. There’s 
a streak of Cadillac in each of us. 
You and I are shrewd buyers. 
When we buy something we're 
proud of, we mention it all over 
the shop. Well, all right. 

31. The telephone company 
doesn’t hesitate to remind you 
that your three minutes are up. 
What this country’s sales force 
needs is a mental egg timer. 
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Growth and Rank—Tables P. 70-71 


five accident and health branches of 
life companies; two accident and 
health carriers and two hospital 
associations. In summation, there 
were, in 1950 22 companies or 37 
per cent whose business was basic- 
ally in fire lines, 28 or 48 per cent 
in casualty coverages and 9 or 15 
per cent accident and health. 

In the table showing the 1953 
record there are 17 stock fire, three 
stock fire affiliates, three automo- 
bile finance company affiliates and 
one United States branch of a for- 
eign insurance carrier. 

In addition there are 10 stock 
casualty, 11 stock casualty affili- 
ates, three U. S. branches of for- 
eign stock casualty carriers, two 
state funds and one_ reciprocal 
underwriter. Also there are 10 ac- 
cident and health branches of life 
companies, two stock accident and 
health companies and four hospital 


associations. Thus in the 1953 


Continued from page 27 


tabulation the division is gener- 
ically 32 per cent fire, 46 per cent 
casualty and 21 per cent accident 
and health carriers. Both numeri- 
cally and percentage-wise, there 
has been the greatest increase in 
accident and health companies. 

In the tabulation showing the re- 
sults of 1950, there were 13 classi- 
fications—the same as in the table 
presented herewith giving the re- 
sults for 1953. The increase of 16 
companies definitely demonstrates 
that the demand for sickness and 
accident or disability income is on 
the increase. Surely this type of 
coverage is enjoying a great vogue 
with the American people. Seven- 
teen companies entered the list in 
the intervening years. They include 
the accident and health branches 
of 10 life insurance companies; two 
hospitalization associations; three 
stock affiliates 
and two principal stock casualty 


casualty company 


companies. There is one mutual 
casualty company. There are also 
fund and three 


stock fire carriers. One automobile 


one more state 
finance company affiliate fell below 
the $30 million premium income. 

In 1950 of the 10 companies with 
three 
stock fire insurance carriers; three 


the greatest volume, were 
were stock casualty companies; one 
was a mutual casualty carrier; one 
was an automobile finance affiliate, 
and two were accident and health 
insurance com- 
panies. In the list of the 10 lead- 
ers for 1953, there is only one fire 
insurance company among the lead- 


branches of life 


ers. There are three stock casualty 


companies; two mutual casualty 
insurance companies; one automo- 
bile finance affiliate; and 3 accident 
and health branches of life insur 
ance companies. Here again is sig- 
nificant proof that accident and 
health insurance and third party 
insurance are growing in public 
favor as contrasted with the older 


lines of fire and property insurance 





Patterns of Growth—Tables 


had at least $100 million of insur- 
ance in force. This number had 
grown 32 per cent during the 5 
years and at the end of 1953 there 
were 201 such companies. Of the 
152 companies, 35 wrote ordinary 
insurance; 69 wrote group and or- 
dinary insurance; 15 wrote ordin- 
ary and industrial insurance and 33 
wrote all three branches. 

At the end of 1953, there were 
37 ordinary companies. This meant 
a growth of only 2 companies dur- 
ing the intervening years. The 
number in the first—$100 to $200 
million group, increased from 11 to 
16, and the second group, those of 
$200 million to $500 million, in- 
creased from 10 to 11. The number 
in the $500 million to one billion 
dollar group decreased from 5 to 2. 

The strictly ordinary companies 
having over one billion dollars in 
force, decreased in the five years 
from 9 to 8, Of the 9 companies in 
the table showing the business of 
1948, 5 have added group insur- 
ance departments. Four new com- 
panies, making the eighth in 1953, 


P. 72-75 


Continued from page 27 


came from the lower classification. 

The number of companies writ- 
ing group and ordinary insurance 
increased from 69 at the end of 
1948 to 106 at the end of 1953, or 
54 per cent. After 1948 the com- 
panies in the first or $100 million 
classification increased from 17 to 
30. The second group, from 22 to 
24, and in the third group from 13 
to 16. The billionaire companies 
grew in number more than 100 per 
cent from 17 in 1948 to 36 in 1953. 
This is by far the largest increase 
and highlights the present empha- 
sis and preference for mass buying 

There 1948, 15 com- 
panies writing ordinary and indus- 


were in 


trial insurance. This was increased 
to 16 at the end of the five-year 
period. At neither time were any 
of the companies in the billionaire 
class. 

In 1953 there 
panies which wrote industrial in- 


were two com- 


surance only. One had in excess of 
$100 million and one had in excess 
of $200 million but less than $500 
million. There were no companies 


in this classification in 1948 

At the end of 1953 there were 
10 companies having over $100 mil- 
lion in force which wrote ordinary, 
group and industrial. This com 
pared with 33 in 1948. The increase 
in this group has not been spectac- 
ular, being from 10 to 11 at the 
lowest, from 3 to 7 in the group 
having from $500 million to one 
billion dollars in foree, and from 
8 to 10 in the billionaire group. The 
group listing those having between 
$200 and $500 million in force re 
mained stationary at 12 each 

In 1948 there were 24 companies 
which had at least one billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force in ordin- 
ary insurance; 7 companies had 
one billion dollars in force in group 
insurance and 6 in industrial in- 
surance. At the end of 1953, there 
were 42 companies which had a 
billion dollars of ordinary insur- 
ance in force; 12 with a billion dol 
lars of group insurance in force, 
and 6 which had a billion dollars 
of industrial insurance; whereas 
there were 54 companies having a 
total of insurance in force of one 
billion dollars. This was compared 
with 34 companies which had a 
billion dollars in force in 1948 
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TURMOIL IN THE 
MARKETPLACE! 


WHAT OF 755? 


Forecasts for the coming year indicate 
larger national income and money in cir- 
culation, along with increased production 
of goods and services. Every local busi- 
nessman will want to get his share of 
such available potential business, and that 
means keener competition all around for 
a share of each buyer’s dollar. The local 
agent must face this competition head on 
by devising more and better sales plans 
to meet this turmoil in the marketplace. 











Our Advertising Department can be 
helpful in those directions. Talk over 
your advertising and production problems 
with our Fieldmen or Branch Office staffs. 
If you prefer, write in detail direct to 
our Advertising Department at the Home 
Office. 


Meanwhile ask for your copy of our 
“Key to Agency Development” booklet, 
describing advertising facilities and ser- 
vices available to our local representa- 
tives. 

“WHAT OF °55?”—careful planning 
and programming, now, will provide a 
profitable answer for the future months. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Detroit 
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Casualty 
Gray & Rogers 
Phoenix ins. Co 
Fairbairn & Co 
Provident Life & Accident 
Prudential Ins. Co 
Calkins & Holden 


Southiand Life 
DeJernett Advertising 


Speakman, Frank M 
Spencer, Chas. D., & Assoc 


Stewart Smith (Illinois) 
Charles Mackenzie Advertising 


Sun Ins, Office 


Bruce Angus 


T 


Travelers Insurance Co 


Tressel, Harry $ 


U 


United States Casualty 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co 


United States Life 
Irving L. Appleman 


w 


Washington National Cover 3 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc 46 
Woodward, Ryan, Shorp & Dovis 67 


THE SPECTATOR 
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BRONZE MEDALLION COMMEMORATING ACHIEVEMENT OF ONE BILLION DOLLAR GOAL 


4 


The Washington National Insurance Company is pleased 


to announce that it has just passed 


$1,000,000,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


It is significant that this goal was reached during the 


lifetime of its co-founders, H. R. Kendall and G. R. Kendall. 


Washivigton National 


INQUIRIES FOR INSURANCE COMPANY 


AGENCIES INVITED EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


R. J. WerrertuNn, Chairman of the Board P W. Wart, President G. P Kenvatt, Vice President and Secretary 
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Essential 


Service 








PRR EtNsuRANCE, TOO, 
by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 








GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 








dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 





GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity « Surety Fire Inland Marine 
fecident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO 








